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PARIS HOTEL DU LOUVRE nn i%c:.. 


Places du Théatre Frangais Telegraphic Address : 


et Palais Royal. Entirely Renovated—First Class Restaurant —owroti 111 Paris 
























NICE —RIVIERA PaLace HOTEL 


. Affiliated to the Ritz-Carlton Hotel G , London, 
CIMIEZ’*’ LEADING HOTEL sities: ee ee 
EVERY REFINEMENT. BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. ORCHESTRA. TENNIS. 
General Management : EMERY 


AUSTRALIA GENUINE IRISH TWEEDS | 


AND HOMESPUNS 
ORIENT LINE DIRECT AT LOW PRICES. 


Hamilton's Irish Materials are made 
from pure new wool, and are the | 
| best value obtainable in outdoor | 
clothing for men and women ; give 
| long wear and look smart. Supplied | 
direct through the mails. | 



















Through tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. 


HOLIDAY TRIPS TO SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
RIVIERA, ITALY, EGYPT, and CEYLON. 
CRUISES BY 20,000 TON STEAMERS. 


Tons. London. Toulon. Naples. 
ORONTES 20,000 Jan. 3 Jan. 9 Jan. 11 
ORONSAY 20,000 Jan. 17 Jan.23 Jan. 25 
ORAMA = 20,000 Jan. 31 Feb. 6 Feb. 8 
ORFORD 20,000 Feb. 14 Feb.206 Feb. 22 
OTRANTO 20,000 Feb.28 Mar. 6 Mar. 8 
ORMONDE 15,000 Mar.28 Apl. 3 Apl. 5 
ORSOVA 12,000 Apl,25 May 1 May 3 








| Sold in lengths, or in garments tailored | 
to measure by men tailors. Our simple self- | 
measurement system ensures perfect fit: | 
satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. | 
| Patterns and literature post free on request. | 
| Write Desk 18. 
| 








‘ . 
Tickets are interchangeable with P. & O. and other Lines, ¥ H E WH ITE H OUSE, | 
Managers—ANDERSON GREEN & CO. LTD. PORTRUSH, NORTH IRELAND. 
Head Office: 5, Fenchurch Av., E.C.3. Branch Offices: 








14,Cockspur St.S.W.1; No.1,Australia House, Strand, No Branches or Agencies. 






















THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and “ ARETHUSA” TO SAVE YOUR COMPLEXION 
TRAINING SHIP 


have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a home for 180 girls, and make an urgent appeal for 
£5,000, which is needed to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. YOU BEETHAMS 
MOTHERS AND FATHERS, with children of your own,.if only you could sec some of the places 
in which children live you would be amazed that such things could exist to-day. 
Please send a gift and make i a 


your own life 
happier in the knowledge of having helped others. 





The extremities of winter weather have then no effect upon the skin, and windburn. 
“ 9 . ’ 
BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS redness, chapping, etc., will disappear. A little applied night and morning takes but 
Patrons: TuerR Majesties THE KiNG AND QUEEN, H.R.H. Princess Mary, CounTESS OF a few moments but ensures comfort and a healthy skin, free from cracks and 
HarEwoop, Frecp-MarRSHALL H.R.H. tHE DuKE oF CONNAUGHT. President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE 

or WALEs, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer : FRANCIS H. Crayton, Eso. Deputy Chairman: dryness, both of which are extremely uncomfortable. 





Lorp DaryNcrTon. Chairman of ‘‘Arethusa” Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Eso. 1/6 and 2/6 per bottle. 
Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C. From all Chemists and Stores, or post free direct from 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 




































THE ONLY HOTEL ON THE SEA FRONT 


LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY 
Publishers, Authors, Illustrated ite &c., should apply'to the above ROYAL BEACH HOTEL 


Agency in all matters dealing with arrangements for reproducing Illustrations, 


* emit aia ‘Phone; 2081. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Tariff. 





Sole Agents for “ The Illustrated London News,” ‘The Sketch,” &c. Hite Stenageren, * Night Porier. Self-Contained Suites. 


isan SOUOTHSEA 
10, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4 FRATTON STATION 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED. 
Cc A ad a G E. nN E RA L. SUEPORATION bbgg 
83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.!. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING: BY INLAND Post Wit REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM PUBLISHING OFFICE: INVERESK HOUSE, 36, STRAND, oi 


Canada and Newfoundland 1$d.; Foreign, 2$¢ AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. A LONDON, W.C.2 
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PAA TU ENGRAVINGS IN VOL. CLXAXVIII 


Afghanistan— 
Convoy with Supply of Arms and 
Ammunition Crossing Frontier, 79 
Troops in Steel Helmets, 922 
Africa— 
‘* Africa Speaks ”’ Film, Locust Swarm, 
Masai Warrior, etc., 160-161 
Lawn-Tennis Court’ of E ‘arth and Sand 
made in Central African Bush, 475 
Mounts Kilimanjaro and Kenya Filmed 
from the Air: Roy Tuckett Flight, 
Flamingoes, Natives, Rhinoceros, 
etc., 126-127 
Native Customs : Initiation Ceremonies, 
etc., in Angola and Nigeria, 581, 583 
Tsetse-Fly : Light-and-Shade Trap, 85 
Albania: King Zog, Attempted Assas- 
sination in Vienna, 338 
Algeria : _ Okba, School in a Mosque, 
100-101 
Alps: faidan e Work on Ski, 406 
Andes : Scenes in, 423 
Andrée Polar Expedition : Book Review, 
Diaries, and Other Relics, 102-103 
Animals (See also their Various Names ; 
Science ; and ‘‘ Zoo ”’)— 
African Big Game in their Native Wild, 
May 23, Sup. 1 to 1 
African Wild Game, Clay Model 
Sculptures by Zulu Boy, 1002 
Bali and Java: Wild Beasts in, 457 
Big Game Photographed from the Air 
in Africa, 1041 to 1046 
Flashlight ‘‘ Self-Portraits’’ of Wild 
Beasts in Panama Canal Zone, 
568- 569 
Grotesque in Nature Series, 1, 3, 92-93, 
125, 185 
Prehistoric : 
Mammals and Reptiles Modelled in 
their Natural Surroundings, 416-417 
Pariasaur Skeleton in Chicago, 600 
Plesiosaurus Skeleton in Warwick, 830 
South American Beasts, 216 
Antarctic— 
Aerial Exploration by Adm. Byrd, 284 
Andrée Relics, 102-103 
Discovery II. Expedition : South Sand- 
wich Islands, 54-55; Penguins on 
Iceberg, and ‘‘ An Ice Carcasonne,”” 
1049, 1134 
Mawson Expedition—Under Mawson 
Ant-Eater, South American, 93 
Antiques (See also Collecting)— 
Adam Dispensary—Bookcase, 502 
Bronze Jupiter Heliopolitanus, 743 
Howard Grace (or Thomas a Becket) 
Cup, 599, 830 
James II. Silver Cups and Covers, 502 
Metal-Work Saucer Found in Kent, 143 
Roman Banqueting Couch, 378 
Arabia— 
Mud-Built ‘‘Sky-Scrapers”’ in the 
Hadhramaut, 559, 560-561 
Reformed Slave-Dealer, Typical House, 
Mr. Bertram Thomas on Camel, 640 
Archeological Discoveries, etc.— 
Byzantine Discoveries in Constantinople 
Church, 610 to 612; Icon in 
Coloured Marble Inlay, 1107 
Chinese Turkestan: Ruins of Ancient 
City and Temples Near Turfan, 629 
Cos, Statues Discovered in Roman 
Theatre, 549 
Divining-Rod for Locating Tombs and 
Buried Treasures, Signorina Mata- 
loni and “‘ Finds ”’ at Capena, 375 
Egyptian : 
Alabaster Vase from Nuri (Before 
and After Restoration), 918 
Crocodile God Temple Discovered 
at Tebtunis, 908 to g1o 
Fourth Dynasty Woman’s Tomb 
Discoveries, 294 to 297 
Hermopolis, Tamarisk Plain Excava- 
tions, 22 
Ka Image in Burial Chamber, 217 
Statues Found Near Pyramids at 
Giza, 1061 
Tutankhamen’s Tomb : Wooden Por- 
trait Head of Boy-King, Decorated 
‘* Faldstool’’ Magical Figures in 
Secret Recesses, 855 to 859 
Greek : 
Athens Platonic Academy Excava 
tions, Sculptures, etc., 1098 
Earth-Goddess: Sculptures Dis 
covered at Agrigentum, 959 to 961 
Mosaic-Floor Panels: Gold Coins, 
Jewellery and Sculpture from 
Roman Villa at Corinth, 1012; 
June 13 Sup. 1 to ur 
Pottery and Sculpture Found Near 
Corinth, 747 to 749 
ae Ferny from the Sea at Pireus, 
164-16 
Hadrian’s W all: Air Views and Recon- 
struction Drawing of Roman Fort 
Borcovicium, 462-463 
Horse’s Skeleton Found at Tell-el- 
Ajjul, 739, 1051 
Hyksos Discoveries at Tell-el-Ajjul, 
Southern Palestine, 1050-1051 
Jericho Walls Excavations, Garstang 
Article, Reconstruction Drawing, 
Diagrams, etc., 94 to 97 
Kharga Oasis Expedition; Air-Views 
of Deserts, etc., 724 to 726 
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Archeological Discoveries continued) — 
Kish : Discoveries of Sasanian Palaces ; 
Sculptures and Mural Decorations, 
etc., 261, 369, 697 
Lemnos: Excavations at Hephesteia : 
Discoveries of Votive Burial Pot- 
tery, etc., 328 to 332 
Mesopotamia: Monumental Statues 
Found at Jebelet, El Beda, and 
Tell Halaf, 826-827 
Minorca, Megalithic Remains, 632, 633 
Mosaic Pavements and Decoration 
Discovered in House of Nero at 
Anzio, etc., 240-241 
Nemi (Lake), Roman Anchor, 13 
Nineveh : Temple of Ishtar Discoveries, 
Painted Pottery, etc., 1120-1121 
Pompeii Excavations : 
Empress Livia Statue, 303 
Treasure Chest ‘ Find,”’ 50-51 
Syria, Apamea Ruins, 424 to 426 
Thermi, Discoveries of Prehistoric 
Houses, Clay Figures, etc., 266 
Ur Discoveries : Private Chapel, God- 
dess Pa-Sag Statue, King Dungi 
Burial-Place, etc., 202-203, 204 
Roval Tombs, 14-15 
Terra-Cotta Bust of Seated God, 684 
Wayside Shrines ; Ram’s Head Sculp- 
ture, Cult Statue, etc., 455 
Visby (Sweden), 14th-Century Armour 
Found on Slain Warriors, 518-519 
Armour— 
14th-Cent. Found at Visby, 518-519 
Farnham Burke Collection: Gothic 
Suit and Italian Brigantine, 570 
Army—Bearskin and _ Infantry Helmet 
(their Family Tree), 996 
Ashanti: Funeral of Ex-King Prempeh 
at Kumasi, 1065 





Atandt Motor Expedition—See Haardt 
Sven Hedin Expe dition: Ski-ing on 
Sand; “Living Buddha’; Sand- 
storm Scenes, etc., 627, 629, 630-631 
Astronomical— 
Asteroid Planet, Surface of Eros, 181 
Atmosphere: Scientific Methods of 
Studying the Upper Air, 1007; 
Cosmic Rays and the Piccard 
Balloon Ascent, 1006 (See. also 
under Piccard) 
Aurora Borealis (Artificial) Created by 
Scientific Apparatus, 1005 
Mars: M. Lucien Rudaux’s Impressions, 
Colour Changes, etc., 642 to 644 
Mars and Jupiter: Conjunction of 
Planets, 321 
Moon: Total Eclipse 
Drawings), 511; 
from Paris, 605 
Mount Wilson Observatory : Sir James 
Jeans and Dr. W.S. Adams Examin- 
ing 100-inch Telescope, 877 
Pluto: Tilted Orbit of Planet, 677 
Athletics: Windsor -Stamford Bridge 
Marathon Winner (S. Ferris), 971 
Auction-Room Treasures: Hirsch Col- 
lection, and Gothic Tapestry 
** Lots,” 1o60 (See also Chinaware, 
Furniture, Pictures, Tapestries) 
Australia— 
‘*“Gnamma”’ Hole in Desert, 46 
“ Golden Eagle ’’ Gold Nugget, 338 
Isaacs, Sir Isaac, Driving through Mel- 
bourne, 323 
Koala Bears, 289 
Prickly Pear Cactus Destroyed by 
Cactoblastis Caterpillars, 166-167 
Sydney : Communist Riot, 1o 
Tree-Ferns, 871 
Winter Sports, June 20, Sup. 
Austria— 


(Diagrammatic 
Photographed 





“Erdstalle”’ (Subterranean ~Pigmy 
Caves), 376-377 
Skull and Piano of Franz Joseph 


Haydn in Vienna Museum, 973 
Avalanches in the Alps, Himalayas, and 
Tyrol, 366 ; Digging Out Casualties, 
307 
Aviation— 

Aeroplane Accidents and Disasters : 
Air-Marshal Holt Disaster, 739 
Burnt Wreckage of ‘‘ Moth” after 

Striking Electric Cables, 206 
Filming ‘‘ The Flying Fool’’: Plane’s 
Forced Landing in Brixton, 207 
Glen Kidston Disaster, 922 
R.A.F. Plane Wrecked on Roof, 323 
R.A.F. Flying-Boat “Iris III.” 
Wrecked off Plymouth, 250, 251 
Sea Burial of Pilots Killed in Air 
Collision, 918 
U.S. Speed Pilot’s Crash to Earth 
at 200 m.p.h., 922 
Wrecked R.A.F. Bomber, 138 
Aeroplane Crossing: Road Notice in 
California, 178 
Aeroplanes in Formation over North- 
West Frontier, 77 

Aeroplane Race with ‘ Flying Scots- 

man” Express and Motor-Boat, 


972 

African Air-Mail: Particulars of Route 
(Cairo-to-Cape), Type of Machines, 
etc, 379; Arrival of First Plane at 
Port Bell, View of Mwanza, etc., 515 

Aircraft-Carrying Submarine : Seaplane 
on Deck Runway, 966; (See also 
Under Naval) 





Aviation (continued)— 
Air Strength Comparisons of Five Chief 
Powers, 501 
Air Terminus of the Future: Designs 
for Central Airport in London, 
56-957 
Airships : ‘‘ Graf Zeppelin ag 
salem, 694; U.S. ‘‘ Los Angeles 
Moored to Ship at Sea, 406 
Atlantic Fliers, New York-to-Paris 
‘* Goods-Carrying ”’ Flight Attempt: 
Mrs. Beryl Hart and Lt. MacLaren 
with ‘‘ Tradewind ’’ Seaplane, 138 
Australian Air Mail: Plane _ being 
Loaded in England, 618 ; Wrecked 
at Koepang. Kingsford-Smith Pick- 
up Mail, 831 
Australia to England Envelope, 874 
Australian Flight by Miss Amy John- 
son : ‘* Jason ’’ Machine in Science 
Museum, 172 
Autogiro over Philadelphia, 559 
Automatic Control for Aircraft: The 
‘* Pjlot-Assister,”? 107 
Bruce, Mrs. Victor, at Croydon after 
Round-the-World Flight, 343 
“ Catapulting ’’ Giant Bomber : Method 
of Launching, and Apparatus, 923 
Endurance Flight : Women’s Record by: 


over Jeru- 


Miss Trout and Miss Cooper :~ 


Re-Fuelling Monoplane, 143 

England-to-Australia Record Flight: 
Mr. C. W. A. Scott with Wife and 
Daughter in Gipsy ‘‘ Moth,” 652 

French Air-Liner Carrying Gold: 
Forced Landing in Kent, 138 

German ‘ Rohrbach-Romar” Flying- 
Boat Built for France, 179, 200 

Gliding: First Channel Crossing and 
First Double Flight: Mr. Lissant 
Beardmore and Herr’ Robert 
Kronfeld, 1116 

Gliders: Model of Otto Lilienthal’s 
Early Machine, 82 

Glider Launched Kite-Fashion at Han- 
worth Aerodrome, 178 

‘* Hannibal,’’ New Forty-Seater” Air- 
Liner, 1068 

Hawker-Hart Day Bombers Flying in 
Formation, 1103 

Hawks (Capt. Frank) in Record Croy- 
don-Rome Flight Machine, 1116 

Interceptor Fighter, New Biplane, 361 

Italian Transatlantic Formation Flight : 
Crashed Plane Survivors, 172; 
Gen. Balbo with Successful 
Squadron in Rome, 340 

Johnson, Miss Amy: Start for Peking 
Flight, and at Berlin, 41 

Junkers All-Metal Machine, 364 

Four-Motor Plane ‘ D.2000,”" 1065 

“Kent ’’ Class Imperial Airways New 
Flying- Boat : Diagrammatic Draw- 
ing of the ‘‘ Scipio,’”’ 740-741 

London-to-Cape Town Air Mail ‘Machine 
Leaving Croydon, 138 

Parachute Jumping : Mid-Air Snap- 
shots, Self-Portraits, etc., 1093 to 
1097 

Parachute Supply-Dropping for Troops ; 
Methods and Mechanism, 1047 

R.A.F. ‘‘ Rangoon ’”’ Flying-Boats for 
England-to-Basra Flight, 250 

Tailless Aeroplane, Westland-Hill 
‘* Pterodactyl Mark IV.", 1114 

U.S. Seaplane Carried on Submarine 
and Launched from Deck, 250 

Wind-Indicators : For U.S. Airmen at 
Washington, 200 ; Smoke-Emitting 
Type at Hanworth Aerodrome, and 
on H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous,’’ 1099 





B 


Baby Carriage, 1730 Model, 333 
Bali: Temple Dancers 449, 451; Wild 
Animals, 457 
Balloon Ascent to Study Atmosphere— 
See Piccard and Astronomical 
Bank-Note Museum in Germany, 875 
Bank of England, New Building, 357 
Banks ane Banking Overseas, 268 
Battaks, Natives of Sumatra, Magic and 
Customs, 144-146 
Battle Abbey School Fire, 213 
B.B.C. New Headquarters, 373 
Bears, Australian Kaolas, 289 
Beauty Competitors, European, 242 
Beef-Roasting Over Pit in Texas, 46 
Beetle, South American Capricorn, 125 
Belgium— 
Albert, “* Leaning Virgin’ Restored, 
Tableaux in Procession, 772 
Coal-Mine Collapse at Hornu, near 
Mons, Rescued Miners, 831 
Big Game—Under Animals 
Birds (See also their Various Names ; also 
Science) 
X-Ray Photographs of 
Petrel, and Prions, 141 
Birmingham Storm Havoc Scenes, 1063 
Books, ‘‘ Art of ‘Good Living ”’ Exhibition, 
Fourteenth-Century ‘‘ Rent Book ” 
of Bavarian Monastery, and 1568 
‘* Boke ” on Wine, 122 
Book Reviews (Best Book), etc.— 
Africa (Carl Akeley’s), 434 
** Africa View,’”’ by Julian Huxley, 432 
Alarms and Excursions in Arabia, 640 


Penguins, 


439988 





Book Reviews (continued)— 
“* Al Capone,”’ 362 
Andrée Diaries, 102-103 
Archeology, The Romance of, 684 
Argentine, A History of the Re public, 


324 

Befcre the ‘‘ Mayflower,” 882 

British Museum, The Romance of, 684 

Buckingham Palace, 210, 211, 212 

‘Catching Wild Beasts Alive,” 456 

Classic Races of the Turf, 970 

England’s Crisis, 750 

Egyptian Art Through the Ages, 506-507 

‘* First Athenian Memories,”’ 502 

Garibaldi, The Memoirs of, 796 

Georgian England, 1000 

In the Heart of the Northern Forests, 52 

‘*Les Arts , indigénes en Nouvelle- 
Guinée,’ 24-25 

“Little Americ: % Antarctic Aerial 
Exploration by Adm. Byrd, 284 

London Bridge (Old), 820 

Narborough, The Life of Admiral Sir 
John, 588 

Pattern: A Study ot Ornament in 
Western Europe, 224 

Picture-Frames, 1070 

Plant Life Through the Ages, 912 

Royal Homes near London, 8 

Schliemann of Troy, 1100 

Science of Life, 570 

Soviet Five-Year Plan, 680-681, 1064 

Swedish Decorative Art (Modern) 524 

Tabatiéres Boites et Etuis, 148 

Technical Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients, 164 

The Aristocratic Journey (Letters of 
Mrs. Basil Hall), 882 

“Through War to Revolution,’”’ 589 

Wild Grizzlies of Alaska, 52 

Winter Sports, 124 

Botha (Ge neral) Memorial Unveiled at 

Sape Town, 361 

Bradfield School, Greek Play in Open-Air 
Theatre, 1114 

Bread Distributed to Poor Over Tomb 
of George Carlow, 206 

Bridge (Suspension) Collapsed Over River 

Isle in France, ro1o 

Empire Trade Exhibition at 

Buenos Aires : 

Views of Town and Site, etc. 120-121; 
Port of London Dioramas for 
Exhibition, 264; Replica of St. 
James’s Palace, 361; Prince of 
Wales speaking to Workman at 
Exhibition, etc., 470; Opening of 
Exhibition, 600 

Bromborough Dock, Opening of, 706 
Brooke (Rupert) Grave, and Statue in 
Island of Skyros, 605, 645 
Buckingham Palace, Interior Views, 210, 

211-212 
Buffalo and Rhinoceros as Neighbours, 637 
Burma 

Earthquake at Pyu, 12 

Shwe Dagon Pagoda, Fire and Wreck- 
age, 557; Jewelled Weather-Vane 
and Ceremonial Replacing, 919 

Tharrawaddy Rebellion, Handcuffed 
Prisoners, Rebel Flag, etc., 174; 
Rebel ‘“‘ King’s Palace ’’ Fired, 206 

Byzantine Art Exhibition in Paris: Silver 
Chalice and Book-Cover, 969 


British 


Cc 


Cactus, Prickly Pear Destroyed by Cater- 
pillars in Australia, 166-167 
Cactus, Specimens at Kew Gardens, 287 
California, ‘‘ Dog- Derby,’ Winning 

Woman Owner with her Team, 361 
Camera for Gastric Research, Photographs 
of Human Stomach and Apparatus, 
251 
Canada 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Scenes in 
Connection with Jubilee, 263 
Frozen River Yukon, Spring Thaw 
Competition in Dawson City, 338 
** Tce-Boule vard ” Across the St. Law- 
rence, 55 
Cards (F iftecath- Century) 
Mantegna, 881 
Carpet, Persian Sixteenth-Century with 
Jonah and Whale Design, 135 
Carriage, New Gold "State Coach for 
Maharajah of Baroda, 927 
Caterpillar (Puss Moth), 93 
Catfish, American Bull-Head, 93 
Cats Swimming in Kashmir Lake, 553 
Caves of Prehistoric Pigmy Race, ‘‘ Erd- 
stalle’’ in Austria, 376-377 
Celebes, Drugged Bride Custom, 550-551 
Census of England and Wales: Story of 
a Census Form, 678-679 ; Policeman 
Taking Particulars from Vagrant, 


Tarocchi of 


738 
Chamois at Speed, Snapshots of Mothers 
and their Young, 325 
China— 
Athletic Meeting at Hangchow: Gen. 
Chiang Kai-Shek and Wife, Crowd 
in Western Dress, etc., 129 
Belgian Rendition of Tientsin Territory, 
Hoisting Flags After Ceremony, 207 
Blessing the Waters: Ceremony at 
Harbin, Cross and Altar of Ice on 
River Sungari, 341 


| Christ: Holy Shroud, 





China (continued)— 
New Year Festival Scenes in Peking, 454 
People’s Convention Opening at Nan- 
king, Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek, 
Panchan Lama, and Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-Liang, torr 
Chinaware and Pottery (See also Col- 
lecting) ; 

Early Engiish Pottery, Portrait-Pieces 
from Harland Collection, 209 
Chelsea Porcelain Service (In Victoria 
and Albert Museum), 814 
Chinese Porcelain Figures (Hirsch Col- 

lection), 881 
Henri II. Ware: 
Dish, 974 
Porcelain Theatrical Figures, 110 
Choni Monastery—See Tibet 
** Portrait’? and 
lace of Preservation in Turin 
Cathedral, 774; ‘‘ Weave” of 
Linen Revealed, 836; Shroud Ex- 
posed before Italian Royalty in 
Cathedral, 830 ‘ 
Church Demolished by 
Switzerland, 781 
Cinematography—See also 
(Films) 
ssed and Expanded Scenes for 
Kinema Screen, 1052-1053 
Making a ‘ Talkie’? Cartoon, 19 
Clock, 24-Hour, at Greenwich, 772 
Coach Built in 1828, First Continental] 
Railway Relic, 333 
Coinage : New Papal, 694 
Collecting Antiques— 
Chinese Porcelain, 384 
Cookery Hints in Sixteenth- and Seven- 
teenth-Century Books, 700 
Cricketers of the 18th and ‘roth Centur- 
ies, Lithograph and Pottery, 614 
Engraved Portraits, 430 
“Four Georges’? Loan Exhibition: 
Pictures, 298 ; Furniture, 344 
Furniture : (E ighteenth- Century) Bureau 
and Cabinet, 188 
Furniture and ee: 
Old English, 976 
Jewellery of the 18th Century, 480 
Needlework (English) Through the 
Centuries, 752, 800, 840, 880, 930 
New Guinea Native Art,, 24-25 
Oriental Art Exhibition, 1020 
Pattern and Design, 22 
Paul Storr (Silversmith), 658 
Persian Art, 67, 68, 70, 72 
Picture-Frames, 1070 


Hanap, and Fruit- 


Explosives in 


Theatres 





Exhibition of 


Porcelain, Eighteenth-Century Thea- 
trical Figures, 110 

Pottery, Early Staffordshire Pieces, 
260 


Snuff-Boxes, French 18th-Century, 148 
Swedish Decorative Art (Modern), 524 
Unicorn, Chinese and Japanese Jade 
and Ivory Ornaments, 572 
Wrestling : Seventeenth- Century Self- 
Detence Methods, 1124 
Colorado; Train Traversing Royal Gorge 
Canyon, 221 
Colour Reproductions— 
African Game Animals in their Native 
Wild, May 23, Sup. 1, 1-11 
Australia: Winter-Sport Scene (by 
C. E. Turner), June 2o Sup. 1 
Byzantine Art : Tenth-Century Icon in 
Coloured Marble, 1107 

Canaletto Pictures: ‘‘ City of London 
from Richmond House,” ‘‘Whitehall 
from Richmond House,’’ March 7 
Sup. 1 and m 

Canning Jewel, 1108 

Chinese Paintings of ‘‘ Foreign Devils ” 
on Silk, 286 

Fra Filippo Lippi (by Hon. John 
Collier), Feb. 7 Sup. 1 

Grand National Pictures by Charles 
Simpson, March 28 Sup. 1 

Hoppner: Portrait of his Son, 735 

Hunting Picture by Lionel Edwards : 
‘Homeward: A Winter’s Day 
with the Bicester,” March 28 
Sup. 1-111 

Ice-Skating at Park Lane Ice Club (by 
C. E. Turner), April 25 Sup. 1-111 

“* Isabel of France,’”’ by Pourbus, May 16 


Sup. 1 
Jewellery: Italian (Canning) and 
German Renaissance Pendants, 


1108 

Joffre, Late Marshal, Portrait, 45 

‘* Landscape and the Artist,’’ by Sed- 
lacek, March 7 Sup. 1 

London : Victoria Memorial and Buck- 
ingham Palace (by Yoshio Mar- 
kino), June 20 Sup. 1-111 

Manuscript : Fifteenth-Century French 
Illuminated of Livy, 1108 

Mars, Astronomer’s Impressions, 643, 


644 
Mogul Miniature : ‘‘ The Three Younger 
Sons of Shah Jahan,” 598 
Mosaic Floor Panels Found at Corinth, 
June 13 Sup. 1 to m1 
Natural-Colour Photography : Air Views 
of Washington, May 16 Sup. 1-111 
Persian Art Exhibition- 
Animal Fable Miniature, Feb. 7 
Sup. Iv 
Carpet from Shrine of Imam Riza, 87 
Carpets and Tissues of Silk, 88 


























n INDEX TO ENGRAVINGS IN VOL. CLXXVIII. oe ee 
- 17, 1031. 
Colour Re pr ductions (continued)— | Flood-Lighting | Hedin, Dr. Sven : Expedition Across Asia, J Melba, Dame Nellie: Funeral in Mel- 
Enameiled Gla Bowl and Bottle, | Dover Castle, 1o15 | 627, 629, 630-631 bourne, 564 
Jan. 3 Sup 1. Rochester Castle, 693 Hejaz, Funeral of Ex-King’ Husein, 1065 * Jai- Alai’ * (Cuban Sport): Court and Melchett (Violet Lady) Infant Welfare 
Hunting Tile, Feb. 7 Sup. tv Seiby Abbey, Yorkshire, 301 Hippopotamus Feeding, 456 ayers, 565 Centre, Chelsea, 574 
Mosque, Portal of Royal at Isfahan, Flower Show at Chelsea—Under Gardens Hockey : Women’s International, 406 Japan - 1 5 Merchant Taylors’ School at Sandy 
Feb up. 11 and 111 | Football— Holy Shroud of Turin—See Christ Children of Nagoya School in Ancient Lodge: Model of New Buildings, 
I 3 Sup. U-1 | Cup Final at Wembley, 738 Horses— _, Court Costume, 55 and Duke of York Laying Founda- 
) England v. France in Paris, 600 Ancient Greek Ceremonial Harness, 743 Cinderella. Pantomime Played by tion-Stone, 1056 
** Shah Nama” Fifteenth-Century England v. Scotland at Glasgow, 564 Eclipse (Picture by Stubbs), 970 Japanese Girls, 57 Microphones Used by the King, 1114 
Subject Picture, Feb. 7 Sup. Iv England v. Wales: (Teams), 133 Skeleton of 2000 B.C, Found at Tell el Fire Brigade Acrobatic Display, 175 Mine Disaster: Haig Pit, Whitehaven: 
* Werxbuceet™ Flask. Jan. 3, Sup.1t Ireland v. Wales: (Teams), 471 Ajjul, 739, 1051 Fuji Yama Sacred Mountain, Air Rescue Work, Breathing Appara- 
Persian Pottery and Textile (10th to Wales v. Scotland: (Teams), 257 Horse Show (International) at Olympia: Views, 182 tus, etc., 215 
14th-Cent. Art), June 6. Sup. 1-11 “Four Georges’’ Exhibition: Portraits it ‘‘ Ponies’ Parade, Winner of Japan in Miniature: Scale Model Miners’ Pit-He ad Meeting in Wales, 8 
Photo-Micrographs : Decorative Colour- by Old Mz te rs, 298-299; Furni- King George V. Cup, Historic of Country Home in American Mine (Moored Submarine), 1111 
Pattern Designs, 915-916 ture, 344- Jewellery, 382; Coaches and Period Costumes, 1110 Museum, 130-131 Models: Japanese Country Home in 
Royal Academy Pictures : Canaletto Petes, March 7 Sup. Housing : Berkeley Court Super-Flats, 190 Memorial Stone to Will Adams, 553 American Museum, 130-131 
‘‘Earl of Lonsdale,” by Sir John II-111 House in Green Street, Mayfair, Bought Shipbre« aikers’ Guild : Members Praying Miniature Cars Used in Law-Suit, 172 
Lavery, 793 France— by the Queen, 516 for Souls of ‘‘ Dead” Ships at Monkeys, Proboscis and Snub- Nosed, 
“ Pavlova,” by Sir W. Orpen, 784 Berthelot, Late General, Funeral Ser- Howard Grace (or Thomas a Becket) | Osaka, Moon, Total Eclipse, 511, 605 
“Shall I Play to You?” by Russell vice, 206 Cup, 599; At Auction Rooms, 830 —_ Supp rte 4 by Pillars, 46 Mosaic Pavements and Decoration Dis- 
Flint, 783 B Bridge (Suspension) Collapsed Over Humming-Birds, 306 Javz iy red in House of Nero at Anzio, 
Sanchi Torso (in Victoria and Albert River Isle, 1010 Mounts Merapi, Papandajan, and +» 240-241 
Museum), June 6 Sup. 1 Colonial Exhibition in Paris: Angkor- I Tjeremai, 4-5 ; Merapi in Eruption, Moth, Head of Javanese, 125 
Shaw, Mr. George Bernard: By Sir Vat and African Village Replicas, 104 Motor-Buses, Obsolete be ing Burned, 80 
John Lavery, 597 etc., 452-453 ; Air-Views of Angkor- Icebergs—See Antarctic Jeans (Sir James) at Mount Wilson Motoring— 
Tibetan Monastery at Choni: Monk Vat Replica and West African ‘* Ice-Boulevard "’ Across the St. Law- Observatory, 877 First Automobile Made in U.S.A., 172 
Trumpeters, and Sacred ‘‘ New Pavilion, 821 rence at Montreal, 552 Jericho Walls Excavations, 94 to 97 ‘ Floater-car ’’ (Riley Amphibian), 517 
Dance ” Costume, April 25 Sup. 1 Joan of Arc, Relics of Prelate who Ice Cross and Altar at Blessing the Jerusalem— Hillman ‘‘ Wizard’’ Cars at Albert 
Wall-Painting (Medizval) Restored in Condemned, 962; Quincentenary Waters Ceremony at Harbin, 341 Armenian Patriarch ay Archbishop Hall Luncheon, 739 
Exeter Cathedral, 285 Celebrations at Rouen, New Statue, Ice in River Yukon, Spring Thaw Com- of Canterbury, 744 Monte Carlo Automobile Rally, 172; 
Windsor Castle at Sunrise, 736 etc., 963 petition in Dawson City, 338 Funeral of Maulana Mah: amed Ali, 220 Winner, 192 y 
Cook, Capt. (Vindication of) : Expedition Joffre, Late Marshal: Portrait, 17; Ice- ae oe. at Park Lane Ice Club (by ‘Graf Zeppelin’’ Flying Over Tower Motor-Boat Racing with the “ Flying 
to Sandwich Islands, 54-55 Lying-in-State, Funeral Scenes, E. Turner), April 25 Sup. 1-11 of David, 694 Scotsman ’’ and Aeroplane, 972 
Cookery Hints in Collection of 16th- etc., 42 to 45; Exhibition of War- Ideal ha E xhibition : Jewellery—‘‘ Four Georges”? Loan Ex- (See also Marine Caravanning) 
and 17th-Cent. Books, 700 Time Souvenirs, 264 Dining-Rooms Through the Ages, 655 hibition, 382; r18th-Century, 480; Racing : Irish Grand Prix, First ‘‘hree 
Courtauld Rescue from Greenland Ice- Landslide near Aix-les-Bains, 466 Gardens, 656-657 Italian (Canning) and German Drivers in Big Cars Race, 1013; 
Cap Station—Under Greenland Landslide near Tours, 922 ‘* Monopolis,’’ City of the Future, etc. Renaissance Pendants, 1108 Davis, Mr. S. C. H., Accident at 
Crab which Crawied Through Suez Canal, Revolution Relics, Exhibition, 590-591 571 Joan of Arc Quincentenary—See France Brooklands, 604 
739 Soissons Cathedral, Service to Celebrate India— Jotfre, Late Marshal—See France ** Ro-Railer,”’ LMS. Vehicle, 172 
Cricket—U ord’s Ground (Air View), 906 Restoration, 762 Bombay: New Railway Station, 58 ; Jug, Egyptian Rock Crystal (Tenth Speed-Boat Record Making : Kaye Don 
Cricket - Bat Willow, ‘Ww atermark = War Leaders Laid to Rest: Ceremony Congress Members ‘‘ Mourning Century), 359 in ‘‘Miss England II.” Trials 
Disease in Trees, 650 in the Invalides, 995 Strike’? Scenes, Police Lathi | Jutland (Battle of), w’’ Photos, 6-7 on Lough Neagh, 173; Aeroplane 
Crickets— Frog, Mounted Goliath Specimen in Charge, Arrest of War Council, Inspecting Course, 134 
As Children’s Pets, Ascension Day Natural History Museum, 175 213; Police Dispersing Lawless Speed-Record Making: Campbell’s 
Festival in Florence, 828 Furniture (See also Antiques and Col- Crowd Before City Hall, 253 K “Blue Bird II.” 41; Diagram- 
Indian, with Folding Tail, lecting) Boycott of Foreign Cloth, Effigy of matic Drawing, Napier Engine, 
South American Thorn-Shaped, 185 Dispensary—Book-Case Designed by Indian Dealer in Karachi, 302 Kenya and Kilimanjaro, Mounts, Air Campbell at Daytona, Records, 
Criminology, School for Detectives in Robert Adam, 502 Boycott of Foreign Toys at Ahmedabad, fiews of, 126-12 etc., 256; Making Record Runs 
Berlin, 280-281 18th-Cent. Bureau and Cabinet, 188 Burning of Kites by Children, 213 Kharga Oasis Arc hwologic al Expedition : of 245 m.p.h. in ‘‘ Blue Bird” and 
Crocodile God Worship, Temple Dis- Elizabethan Draw-Table and ‘‘ Queen Calcutta Outrage, Funeral of Lt.-Col. Desert Air Views, Ancient Aque- 94 m.p.h. in “ Baby” Austin, 
covered in Egypt, g08 to 910 Anne ”’ Chairs, 976 a Simpson, 10 ducts, etc., 724 to 726 310 ; Return to London, $433 
Crocodiles— “ Four Georges” Loan Exhibition Calcutta, Police Dispersing ‘‘ Inde- King George and Queen Mary— ‘ Baby” Cars New World- Speed 
(Sacred White) of Ibadan, Nigeria, “* Pieces,’ 344-345 pendence Day” Demonstrators, Ascot, T.M. at, 1058 Record Holder, Mr. G. E. T. 
and Its Mud-Built Pen, 583, 911 Hirsch Collection, 698 293 Chelsea Flower Show, At, 917 Eyston, in M.G. Midget, 471 
“ Tembi,”’ African Tame Crocodile on Queen Charlotte’s Jewel Cabinet, 345 Cats Swimming in Kashmir Lake, 553 Derby, Royal Family at ‘Gosewn, 968 Traffic Night Control: French and 
Lake Victoria, 729 Roman Banqueting Couch, 378 Cawnpore Hindu - Moslem Riots, Eton College, At, 1065 R.A.C. Devices, 178 
Cuba: “ Jai-Alai” Court and Players, Tea-Table, 18th-Century, in Victoria Wrecked Buildings, etc., 695 Olympia, At Royal Tournament, 971 Miirren, Leaving Church on Christmas 
565 and Albert Museum, 676 ‘Civil Disobedience ’’ Prisoners Re- Palladium, At Command Performance, Day, 23 
Curzon (Lord) Memorial Unveiled, 516 leased : Arthur Road Prison, and 831 
Customs vane Proposed Austro-Ger- Women Outside Gaol at Poona, 516 Riding, H.M. in the Row, 971 N 
man; Pan-European Committee, G Coach, New Gold State Carriage for Trooping the Colour, At, ‘993, 997 7 
564; Dr. Schober with Herr Maharajah of Baroda, 927 Kufra Oasis, Capture and Occupation by Napoleon’s Sword and Scabbard in United 


Curtius, 606 2 ‘ 
Czechoslovakia: Snow Statue in Prague, 
20 


D 


Dartmoor, Convicts Escape, Motorists 
being Questioned by Police, 264 


Delhi, New: See India : ; 

Demolition of Buildings, Contrasts in 
U.S.A., 143 

“* Devil’s Flower ” Insect, 185 

Disarmament : French Reply to German 


Assertions, 408 
Diver Rescued from Thames Mud, 1114 
Diving-Ball for Underseas Research : The 
‘‘Bathysphere,” and Deep-Sea 
Specimens Photographed Off Ber- 
tnuda, 594 to 596 
Dogs— ; - 
Dog-Derby in California, Woman 
Owner and her W inning Team, 361 
Waterloo Cup Winner: ‘“ Conversion’ 
with Owner, Mr. T. Cook, 300 


Dover Castle Flood-Lighted, 1015 
Drug Smuggling in Egypt, Millstones 
Containing Hashish, 143 ? 
Drugged Bride Wedding Custom in 
Celebes, 550-551 
E 


Earthquake in England, Damage, and 
Seismograms, 1016 
East Africa— ‘ 
Masai and Kikuyu, Tribal Types Con- 


trasted, 998-999 
Egy 


ot— 

Alexandria-to-Cairo Express Disaster, 
Burnt-Out Carriages, 831 rae 

Drug Smuggling, Millstones Containing 
Hashish, 143 

Egyptian Art Through the Ages, 506- 


507 
Election 


Riots at Cairo, Burnt-Out 
Tram-Car, and Infantry Guarding 
Railway, 917 


Excav ations——Under Archzological 
Nagh Hamadi Barrage: King Fuad on 
way to Open, 58; Statuette pre- 
sented to him, 114 ; 
Electrical Power Transformer (Ferranti) : 
Transport of, 175 
Electricity : Modern Lighting Effects for 
Interior Decoration, 136-137 
Elephants: Air-View of Wild Herd in 
Africa, 498-499 
Elephant Fallen into ‘ 
* Zoo,” 1010 
Elm Tree, *« Grandchild” of George 
Washington’ s ‘Cambridge Elm” 
Presented to Sulgrave Manor by 
U.S.A., 645 
Eton College, Visit of King and Queen, 
1065 


‘Moat ”’ at Munich 


F 


Fakir on Bed of Thorns in India, 338 
Falconry in England, 1104-1105 
Fashions : Frocks, Hats, and Bags, 1069 
Films—Under Theatres 
Fire : 

Butler’s Wharf, Tower Bridge, 406 
Fishes (See also the Various Names ; and 


Science): 
Deep-Sea Specimens Observed by 
Dr. Beebe in ‘ Bathysphere” 


Diving-Tank, 594-595, 596 
Dragon-Head or Hog-Fish, 125 
Fish with Coat of Mail, 84 
Warfare in the Waters : Pike Attacking 
Its Victim; Fish Attacked by 
Leeches and Water-Beetles, 638 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge: New 
Courtauld Galleries, 973 
T samingo, 3 
‘Lies— 
Monkey-Faced Fly, 1 
Trap for Catching Tsetse-Fly in Africa, 
85 





Gardens— 
English Gardens and Gardening Devices, 
1072 
In Chelsea Flower Show, 874 
In Ideal Home Exhibition, 656-657 
Italian Exhibition in Florence : Models 
of Fourteenth to Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Gardens, 816 
Kashmir Floating Gardens, 903 
Gas-Poisoning : Masked Nurses Practising 
Treatment of Gassed Patients, 364 
Gerbault (M. Alain), New Yacht, roro 
Germany— 
Bank-Notes Used as Wall-Paper, 875 
Criminology, School for Detectives in 
Berlin, 280-281 
Ex-Kaiser and Family at Doorn, 
“‘ Flying Saloon ”’ on Rails, 874 
Frederick the Great’s Flute in Auction 


459 


Sale, 333 

Kiirten ‘(Peter), German ‘ Jack the 
Ripper ’’ on Trial, 

Monument of Honour Unveiled in 
Berlin, 973 

Naval Memorial Tower near Kiel, 259 

Naval Warfare, ‘‘ New ’’ Photos, 6-7 

Opera Back-Stage ‘‘ Secrets’’: Mech- 
anical and Rehearsal Devices in 
Berlin Opera House, 719, 721, 
722-723 


Prison Segregation : Convicts in Seats 
Partitioned Off in Berlin Gaol, 461 
Reich, Diamond Jubilee Celebration 
of Proclamation, 139 
Reparations to France, Building ‘‘ Rohr- 
bach-Romar”’ Flying-Boat, Trial 
Flight, 179 ; Transport of Hull, 200 
Stahlhelm Rally at Breslau, 972 
Submarine, Early Model Exhibited in 
Berlin Museum, 200 
Guides’ New Headquarters: 
Queen and Princess 
Opening, 513 
Glass-Bottom Boat “ Eureka II.,”’ 12 
Gliders—Under Aviation 
Gold Nugget, the ‘‘ Golden Eagle,” 
Found in Western Australia, 338 
Golf-Course Cartography with Aerial 
Photographs, I1or 
Golf— 
British Amateur Championship, Winner 
and Runner-up, 924 
Ladies’ Open Championship at Port- 


Girl The 


Mary at 


marnock. Semi-Finalists, 1057 
Open Championship at Carnoustie: 
R. A. Whitcombe on Water- 


Logged Course, 971; José Jurado 
with the Prince of Wales, and 
Winner Receiving Cup, 1013 
Gramophone as Museum “ Guide’”’ in 
Berlin, 207 
Grasshoppers : 
With Helmet-Shaped Neck-Shield, 93 


New Guinea Ghost, 125 
Greenland— 
Courtauld Relief Expedition: Mr. 
Augustine Courtauld, 744, 770; 


Relief Airmen, 770; Rescue Party 
at Ice-Cap Station, Digging Out ; 
Mr. Courtauld After Rescue, etc., 
949 to 953 
German a Late Dr. Alfred 

Wegener, etc., 907 

Grenadier Guards Band Visit to South 
Africa : Crowd Scene on Arrival in 
Cape Town, 407 

Gun, New Anti-Aircraft, with High-Angle 
Range, 205 


H 


Haardt Motor Expedition Across Asia: 
‘** Caterpillar’ Track Cars, 472 

Hadrian’s Wall: Air Views, 463; Recon- 
struction Drawing of Roman Fort 
Borcovicium, 462 

Haig Memorial Homes at Morden, 971 

Hairdressing Through the Ages, 940 

Hawks Trained for Falconry, 1104-1105 

Haydn (Franz Joseph), Skull and Piano 
in Vienna Museum, 973 





Conference in London, 139 

Conference Delegate’s Death : Maulana 
Mohamed Ali, Portrait, 53; 
Funeral in Jerusalem, 220 

Delhi, New: Architecture of Viceroy’s 
House, Council Chamber and 
Secretariats, 169, 170-171; Maps, 
Pictorial, by Shoosmith, and 
Decorations in Viceroy’s House, 
199; Guard Changing at Viceroy’s 
House, 235 ; Furniture, Old English 
Antiques, Purchased for Viceroy’s 
House, 238-239; Inauguration 
Ceremony, etc., 380-381; War 
Memorial Arch, 237, 380 

Fakir on Bed of Thorns, 338 

Gandhi (Mahatma) After Release from 
Captivity, Bombay Scenes, 293, 
323; (On Visit to Viceroy), 403; 
Speaking to Crowd in Bombay, 604 

Harbour Dynamiting, Coolies Diving 
for Shale, 46 


Hindu Girl on Peacock Throne at 
Attainment of Womanhood Cere- 
mony, 552 

Hooghly Bridge, Floating Giant Span 
for, 41 

Kashmir Floating Gardens, 903 

Nationalist Ceremony at Karachi: 
Saluting Congress Flag, 175 


National Congress at Karachi: Tent- 
Quarters for Delegates, 516 
North West Frontier : 
Aeroplane Operations Over Kohat 
Pass, 77 
Afridi Country Campaigning : 


British 
Occupation of Kajuri Plain, 59; 
Scenes in Kandao Pass, Village 


Cave-Dwellings, Mule-Back Radio 
Set, etc., 503 
British Armoured-Car Coming Out 
of Action, 407 
Rifles for Tribesmen, 
by Afridis, 326-327 
New Bridge Over River Bara, 134 
Parsi Tower of Silence, Newly Built at 
Audheri, near Bombay, 552 
Performers Dressed in ‘‘ Tiger” Attire 
in Madras, 46 
Prince’s Palace Made with Wedding 
Cake, 46 
Purdah Segregation : 
Screened from 
Musjid in Delhi, 
Sachin : Investiture of the Nawab, 
Sholapur Murderers’ 
“Mourning Strike ’”’ 
Bombay, 213 
Viceroy Change Over : 


Manufacture 


Moslem Women 
Men at Juma 
460 

363 
Execution : 
Scenes in 


Lord and Lady 


Irwin Leaving; Lord and Lady 
Willingdon Arriving (Bombay 
Scenes), 769 


Vizagapatam, New Harbour, 10 
Indians of the Amazon, Costumes and 
Customs, 1055 
Insurance, Article by John Owen, 268 
Invisible Ray for Guarding Persian Art 
Treasures, 59 
Irish Sweepstakes—See Racing 
Italy- 
Ascension Day Festival in Florence: 
Children with Crickets as Pets, 828 
Destroyer ‘‘ Alvice Da Mosto,’ ” 465 
Gardens: 14th to 18th Centuries, 
Exhibition at Florence, 816 
Kufra Oasis Capture and Occupation 
by Italian Troops, 360 
Transatlantic Formation 
Crashed Plane Survivors, 
Successful Squadron, 340 
Maddalena, Late Col. Umberto, 513; 
Widow and Father Receiving his 
Medal from Signor Mussolini, 605 
Mussolini Sword, Fencing Tournament 
for, 251 
Piedmont, Prince 
Tripoli, 694 
Vatican City: New Wireless Station, 
251; Inauguration by the Pope, 
302; Pope Inaugurating New 
Electric Power Station, 264; New 
Papal Coinage, 694 


Flight : 
1723 


and Princess at 





Italian Troops, 360 


L 
Lawn Tennis— 
Court of Earth and Sand Made in 
Central Africa, 475 
Wimbledon Championships: Players 
and Courts, 1109 


Leopard (Black) in Sumatra, 975 
Libyan Desert Motoring Expedition, 47 
to 49 (See also Kharga Expedition) 
Lighting: Modern Effects as Interior 
Decoration, 136-137 (See also 
Flood-Lighting) 
and Terror-Stricken 
Palm Tree, 456 
Lizards in New York ‘‘ Zoo” 
eads, 258 
Locustc— 
Head of West African, 92 
Locust Swarm, 636 
Swarming in Africa, 
Lombardy, 
London— 
Air Terminus of the Future, 
for Central "> 
London Bridge (Old), 
Snow Scenes at  aseg Bridge and 
Trafalgar Square, 405 


Lion, Baboon in 


: Studies of 


161 
Landslide at Lecco, 82 


Designs 
956-957 


Loris (Slender), in Various ‘‘ Poses,”’ 683 
M 
Macedonian Earthquake : Collapsed 


ouses at Kavallian, and Refugees 

Camping Out, 466 
Madeira Military Revolt: 
of Island, 600 ; Scen 








651; Portuguese Troops 
barked in Transport Ship, 694; 
Rebel Gun and _ Steel-Helmeted 


Troops in Funchal, 738 ; Portuguese 
War-Ships and H.M.S. ‘* London” 


Off Funchal, and Commander 
Acknowledging Rebel Salute 
Ashore, 772; Rebel Leaders, 


Bringing in Wounded, and Bomb- 
bardment Wreckage, 830 

Managuan Earthquake—See Nicaragua 

Manchuria, Cross and Altar of Ice at 
Blessing the Waters Ceremony at 
Harbin, 341 

Mantis, Indo-Malayan, 3 

Manuscripts : 

Elizabethan Water-Colour 
John Norden, 510 
Fourteenth-Century French Missal in 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 496 
French (Fifteenth-Century) Illuminated 
of Livy, 1108 
Marine Caravanning— 
All-Metal Motor Launch, 580 
Auxiliary Ketch ‘‘ Halcyon,” 988 
Auxiliary Yacht (Design), 624 
Baltic Cruising-Ground, 670 
Beaulieu River, 892 
British Power-Boat, 1086 
“ Fifty-Fifty '"’ Ketch, 314 
Lizard Lifeboat, 156 
Motor-Cruiser, Design for 30-ft., 
Unusual Cockpit, 538 
Motor-Cruiser, Proposed 22-ft., 442 
Propeller and Driving-Shaft Connec- 
tions, 386 
“ Ruffles,”” New Day Cruiser, 484 
Saloon of Large Motor-Cruiser, 712 
‘*Sea Jack’ Utility Boat, 230 
Thornycreft 30-ft. Standard Cruiser, 810 
“ Turner Bray La eed ” 988 
Yachting near Riga, 

Mary Queen of Scots, ‘Only Place of Im- 
prisonment Preserved—The Manor 
Lodge, Sheffield, 558 

Mawson (Sir Douglas), ‘Antarctic Research 
Expedition : Penguins on Macquarie 
Island, 823, 824-825; Mother Pen- 
guin Feeding Baby, 899 ; Icebergs, 
goo; Antarctic Hut (Interior 
Views), 901 


Plan by 


with 





Service Museum, 874 
Narwhal, 458 
Naval (See also Ships) — 
Aircraft-C arrie TS : 
‘Glorious ” (H. M.S.) Collision with 
French Liner * ‘ Florida,”’ 604, 727 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous” (Diagram- 
matic Drawing), 771 
-M.S. “Eagle” with Aeroplanes 


_ (Air View, etc.), 771 
Conference for Limitation of Naval 
Armaments: In Rome, 358; In 


Paris, 363 
‘De rfflinger ” 

** Deutschland ” 
(German and 
Battle-Ships), 

“* Deutschiand ” Sn atic Draw- 
ing), 920-921 ; After Launching, 922 


(After Jutle and), 
and 5 a ~ 
Rs rench ‘“ Pocket’ 


“Huon,” Australian Target-Ship Sink- 
ing, 87. 
* Lucia * (H.M.S.), Sailors Painting, 41 
‘Malaya ”’ (H.M.S.), 508-509 


“ Nelson” (H.M. S.) in Panama Canal, 
407; At Funeral of Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, 645 

bs pre ” (H.M.S.) Chapel and Stained 
Glass Porthole, 86 

“* Seydlitz ” (After Battle of Jutland), 7 

Spanish War-Ships Flying Republic an 
Flag: ‘Sanchez  Barcairtegui,’ 


and “ Princi cipe Alfonso ” Re-named 
‘ Liberty,” 704 
Submarines : 


Carrying and Launching Seaplane 
in U.S. Navy, 250 

First German in Berlin Museum, 

200 

““M 2” with Seaplane on Deck Run- 
way, 966 

Moored Submarine Mine, 


IIIt 

‘* Nautilus ’’—See Wilkins 

“Otway ’”’ and “ Oxley,” 250 

** Poseidon” Disaster: Submarine, 


and Davis Ms scape Appar: atus, 1014 

“Tiger” (H.M.S.) Leaving Atlantic 
Fleet to be ‘‘ Scrapped,” 602- 603 

Towing Practice by Battle-Ships in 
Naval Exercises, 508-509 

U.S. Mural Slate for Recording Move- 
ments of Ships, 55 

U.S. “ Patoka”’ with Airship Attached 
to Mooring- Mast, 406 

“ Warspite ”’ (H.M.S.), 508-509 

Needlework, Old English, 752, 800, 840, 
880, 930 

Nemi ( (Lake); Roman Anchor, 13 

New Guinea Native Art, Masks, etc., 24-25 

New Zealand— 

Earthquake in Hawke’s Bay District: 
Views of Napier, 220, 244-245; 
Scenes after Disaseer, 364, 411 to 
414, 467 

Geysers " (Dragon’s Mouth, etc.) and 
Boiling Mud Whirlpools, 247 to 249 

Ngauruhoe Volcano, 243 

Niagara Falls: Slide ‘of Rock, New In- 
dentation of Edge, 201 

Nicaragua : Earthquake in Managua ; Air 

Views of City and Volcano Crater, 

593; Ruins after Disaster, 641 

ss nef des Anglais ” opened 

by Duke of Connaught, 222 

Nigeria : Alifin of a o and his Diviner at 
Court, 813, 8 

Nile, New Bridge e ine 82 


Nice, 


0 
Okapi, in Captivity (Belgian Congo), 407 
Oklahoma Land Rush (Filming), 418 
Opera— 


Back-Stage ‘‘ Secrets” : Mechanical 
and Rehearsal Devices in Berlin 
Opera House, 719, 721, 722-723 

Covent Garden Season: Article, and 
Portraits, 699 ; ‘‘ Magic Flute,” 882; 
“La Forza De! Destino,” 972 

Russian Opera (Lyceum), Chaliapin as 
Boris Godounov, 1060; as Don 
Quixote, 1091 

Orang-Utans in Sumatra, 975 
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Orpen (Sir William): ‘‘ Palm Sunday” 


R.A. Picture, and Twelfth-Century 
Sculpture Model, 775; Private 
Chapel, 1008 


Oryx (Arabian), 458 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat - Race: 


Crews in Action, 468-469 
The Race, 504 
University Sports Teams, 409 
Pp 


Pacific Islands—See Rennell 


Panama Canal, ‘‘ Needle-Threading "’ Pas- 


sage of H.M.S. ‘*‘ Nelson,’’ 407 
Panama Revolution— 

Old and New Presidents, 83 ; Removing 
Body of Rebel from Palace Bal- 
cony; U.S.A. Troops on Guard ; 
Armed Civilians and Firemen, 123 ; 
Revolutionary Volunteers, Ex- 
Minister Escorted to Prison, 174 


Papua: Native Art, Masks, etc., 24-25 
Parachute Jumping, etc.—Under Aviation 


Parliamentary— 

Budget Introduction, Mr. Snowden 
Making his Speech, 733; Indian 
Round-Table Conference, 139 
Naval Armaments Limitation Con- 
ference, in Rome, 358; in Paris, 
363 ; St. George’s (Westminster) 
By-Election Result, Crowd Cheer- 
ing Outside Caxton Hall, 505 

Penguins and Penguin-Oil Factory on 
Macquarie Island, 823, 824-825; 
Mother Penguin Feeding Baby, 
899; Penguins on Iceberg, 1049 

People’s Palace in Mile End Road, Fire 
at; Burnt-Out Interior, 364 

Pepys Relics : Portraits of Samuel Pepys 
and James II., Gaming Table, 
Porringer, etc., 317, 319; Portraits 
of Pepys Compared, 1066-1067 


Perambulator, 1730 Model, 333 


Persia— a 
Fire - a Tower of Silence, 


ubigs: Drawings by Fred Richards, 
Kerman, and Yezd, 334 to 337; 
Isfahan, 370 to 372; Nishapur, 
Shiraz and Teheran, 427 

Pottery and Textile, June 6 Sup. I-III 

Sixteenth-Century Carpet with Jonah 
and Whale Design, 135 

Persian Art Exhibition in London (See 

also Collecting and Colour)— 
Aquamanile Bull, 65 ; 
Armlet, Dagger, Dish, Ewers, Goblets, 
Helmet, Miniatures, Sword, Scis- 
sors, Urn, etc., 90-91 
Armour of Chain-Mail, 65 
Bronzes, Ceramics, Gold and Silver 
Pieces, Textiles, etc., 36-37 
Bronze Head of Ac were og King, 35 
Bronze Luristan Vessels, 
pis from Shrine of Raa Riza, 87 
Carpet from Tomb of Shah "Abbas, 78 
Carpet (Milan Hunting) Signature on, 91 
Casket in Silver, 65 
Embroidery of Silk and Gold Thread, 65 
Hunting Tile, Feb. 7 Sup. Iv 
Invisible Ray for Guarding Treasures, 59 
Line-Drawing of Hunting Scene, 64 
Mosque at Isfahan, Portal of Masjiel- I- 
Shah, €0; Feb. 7 Sup. and Il 
Omar Khayyam’ s ‘‘ Rubaiyyat,” 91 
Pottery, Gabri Bowls, etc., 62-63 
Sasanian Treasures ‘from’ Hermitage 
Museum, Leningrad, 176-177; 
Bronze Equestrian Statuette of 
Crowned King, 157 
“‘ Shah-Nama ”’ Fifteenth-Century Sub- 
ject Picture, Feb. 7 Sup. Iv 
Turkish 16th- Century Miniatures, 16 

Peru— 

Lima and Mollendo, Sketches, 279 
(See also Wales, Prince of) 

Piccard (Professor) Balloon Ascent to 
Upper Atmosphere to Study 
Cosmic Rays; With M. Kipfer in 
Spherical ‘‘Cabin”’ of Balloon, 
etc., 964-965; Balloon Height 
Compared with Mt. Everest, 1006; 
Prof. Piccard in Munich, rorr 

Pictures ; Old Masters ; Engravings, etc. 
(See also Colour Reproductions)— 

Adams (Dacres) : “‘ Shillingford Bridge ” 
Poster, 1078 
Bellini (Giovanni) : ‘‘ Young Man in a 
Black Dress,” 839 
Bini Bernardo (by Kerr - Lawson), 
8 


II 
Bohm, Max, Collection: ‘ Blumen- 
stilleben’’ (by Petter), ‘* Hofball 
in Rheinsberg ” (by Menzel), 82 
Bone (Muirhead) : Drawings of Spain, 


Conalane Paintings—Under Colour 

Children: Exhibition of English 18th- 
Century Portraits by Old Masters, 
734-735, 862 

Cosimo (Piero Di) : ‘‘ Parnassus,” 410 

Cricket Picture : ‘‘ Gloucester at Somer- 
set, 1831,’’ 981 

Dirksen re ow in Silk and 
Wool, etc. 

“Don Juan” — Juan De Valdes- 
Leal), 974 

Eclipse (by Stubbs), with Cameo of 
Owner, Col. O’ Kelly, 970 

Engraved Portraits of George IV., 
Samuel Pepys, ‘‘ Nell eee” and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, 43 

Etchings : Dry-Points (by Van Abbé), 


1001 
Walter Tittle: Portraits of Epstein, 

Heifetz, Cunninghame Graham, and 
James McBey, 1119 

Footpads of the 17th Century : Methods 
of Defence, 1124 

“Four Georges "’ Exhibition: Gains- 
borough, Hoppner, Lawrence, and 
Raeburn Portraits, 298, 299 

Fra Filippo Lippi (by Hon. John 
Collier), Feb. 7, Sup. 1 

Fragonard : Exhibition of Sketches in 
Paris, 912-913 

Frames : Dutch, English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, 1070 

French Revolution Relics, Exhibition 
in Paris: Portraits of Marie An- 
toinette, Princess of ean, 
Robespierre, etc., 590-59 

Gainsborough: ‘ Cottage Girl, with 
Dog and Pitcher,” 862 

*“ Romantic Landscape ”” Pictures 

Restored by Cleaning, 361 

Gauguin : Still Life Study, 9 

Georgian England: Billiards, Feather- 
workers, and Debtors in Prison, 
1000 

Goya : Self-Portrait, 974 

Guardi (Francesco), ‘* Venice,’ 980 





Pictures (continued)— 


Hirsch Collection : Pictures by Raeburn, 
Reynolds, Jan Steen, Van Goyen, 
Le Nain, Antonio Mor, and 
Moreelse, 837 
Hogarth (William) : Portrait of ‘‘ Hon, 
Edward Montague,” 734 
Hoppner: Portrait of his Son, 735 
Indian Paintings (by Stowitts), 292 
James II.: Portrait by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, 317 
“ Kirkstall Abbey ”’ (by Girtin) , 415 
‘“Landscape and the Artist’’ (by 
Sedlacek), March 7, Sup. 1 
Madonna and Child, with Infant St. 
John (by Piero Di Cosimo), 978 
Markino (Yoshio): Victoria Memorial 
and Buckingham Palace, June 20, 
Sup. 1-111 
Monamy: ‘ Engagement between the 
* Lion’ and the ‘ Elisabeth,’ ”’ 1027 
Mosaics : Floor-Panels found at Corinth, 
June 13, Sup. 1 to m1 
The Annunciation: Byzantine Art 
(in V. and A. Museum), 994 
Narbrough, Adm. Sir John, 588 
Nemes Collection : Pictures by Bellini, 
El Greco, Fra Angelico, Frans 
Hals, Filippo Lippi, Rembrandt, 
and Titian, 1123 
O’Kelly (Col. Dennis), Cameo, 970 
Old Masters : Sale of Pictures by Rey- 
nolds, Romney, Copley, Devis, 
Gardner, Guardi, Le Mercier, Sar- 
torius, and Stuart, 931 
Orpen (Sir, William) : ‘* Palm Sunday,” 
773:3 “ Paviova,” 78 
Pepys (Samuel) : Engraved Portrait, 430 
Unknown and Accepted Portraits 
Compared, 1066-1067 
Relics: Portraits of Pepys and 
James II. (by Sir Godfrey Kneller), 


_ 317, 319 

Picasso (Pablo) : Pictures by, 980-981 

a Life : an Paintings (by 

R. Knight), 134-135 

Siidean (Sir ~ pac Portrait of ‘** Col. 
William Swinton,” 734 

Raphael’s “ Blinding of Elymas the 
Sorcerer, 309 

Rembrandt: ‘‘ Bathsheba Adorning 
Herself’’ (with Signature Dis- 
covered after Cleaning), 410 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua): Portraits of 
““Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick as 
*Collina,’”’ and ‘‘ Hon. — and 
Hon. Elizabeth Proby,” 7 

Roof-Paintings Restored in St. oo s 
Abbey, 694 

Rowlandson : Georgian Era—Debtors in 
Prison, 1000 

Royal Academy Pictures, 775, 782 to 


793 

Royal United Service Institution: 
Rubens Ceiling in Old Banqueting 
Hall, r106, 1112-1113 

Scottish Artists’ Exhibition in Paris: 
‘*House-Boats, Loch Lomond” 
(by Hunter), and ‘ Landscape 
near Cassis’ (by Peploe), 548 

Selborne Views: Drawings by Grimm, 


478 

Spanish Masters’ Exhibition: Pictures 
by Goya, Velasquez, and De Valdes- 
Leal, 974 

Sporting Pictures Loan Exhibition, 
54-255 

Stroganoff Collection: Pictures by 
Boucher, Greuze, Le Brun, Rem- 
brandt, Robert, Romney, Rubens, 
and Van Dyck, 476-477 

Tarocchi Cards of Mantegna (15th 
Century), 881 

Thackeray, Newly-Discovered Portrait, 


410 c 
“The Sonnet ’”’ (by W. Mulready), 768 
Van de Velde as a “‘ War Artist’’: 

“* The Battle of Scheveningen,’’ 838 
Van Dyck: Portrait of ‘ Nicolas 

Rockox,” 881 
Van Gogh : “ Environs of Paris,” 974 
Velasquez: Portrait of Gongora, 974 
Wall-Paintings: Early Christian in 

Roman Catacombs, 544-545 

English Medieval Discoveries in 

Flamstead Church, 282-283 

Exeter Cathedral Restorations, 284- 


285 
Sixteenth - Century of Crucifixion 
Restored in Swiss Church, 13 
Watteau : Sketches by, 881 
Wendland (Dr. Hans) Collection: Pic- 
tures by Angelo, Francisco, Greuze, 
Guardi, and Antonio Mor, 659 
Pile-Dwellings, Reconstructions at Unter- 
uhldingen, Lake Constance, 552 
Pineapple Shaped Water-Cistern in 
awaii, 80 
Police— 
Mobile Traffic Patrols, ro 
School of Criminology for Berlin De- 
tectives, 280-281 
Policewomen, New Uniform, 564 
Portraits— 
Ahrenberg, Capt., 770 
Ahrens, Dr., 1099 
Airlie, Earl of, 1013 
Alba, Don Santiago De, 278 
Albania, King Zog, 340 
Albornoz, Senor, 685 
Alexander, Mr. A. V., 358, 363 
Alfaro, Don Ricardo, 83 
Alhucemas, Marquis de, 278, 685 
Ali, Late Maulana Mohamed, 53 
Alington, Dr. C. A., 1065 
Allen, Mr. John, 83 
Alvarez, Sefior Melqu’ades, 290 
Amphlett Late Mr. E. M., 83 
Angell, Mr. R. N., 53 
Angerer, Miss Margit, 699 
Armour, Mr. T. D., 1013 
Arosemena, Sefior Don Harmodio, 83 
Ashanti: Late Nana Prempeh, 876 
Ashby, Late Dr. Thomas, 876 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Late Mr. E., 770 
Astor, Lord and Lady, 303 
Attlee, Major, E. R., 363 
Ayala, Sefor Ramon Perez De, 692; 
With Wife, 924 
Azana, Sefior, 685 
Aznar, Capt.-Gen., 649 
Bache, Mr. E. W., 831 
Baldwin, Mr. Stanley, 180 
Balfour, Late Sir Andrew, 222 
Balfour, Late Lady Frances, 363 
Beardmore, Mr. Lissant, 1116 
Beavan, Late Miss Margaret, 340 
Belasco, Late Mr. David, 876 
Belcher, Mr. George, 744 
Belgium: Duke and Duchess of Bra- 
bant, with Son and Daughter, 340 
Bennett, Late Mr. Arnold, 543 
Bentham, Late Dr. Ethel, 133 
Berenguer, General, 278, 290, 685 





Portraits (continued)— 
Beresford, Mr. J. D., 348 
Bertram, Mr. Philip, 699 
Bessborough, Lord and Lady, 257, 564 
Bhopal, Nawab of, 513 
Birkin, Sir Henry R. S., 1013 
Birley, Mrs. Oswald (in R.A.), 789 
Birley, Mrs. Percy, 513 
Bliss, Miss Eliot, 445 
Bordonaro (Signor A.) with Ww jong 33 
Bowhill, Air-Comm. F. W. 
Brabant, Mile. a0 lle (as St. sac 963 
Bradford, Sir J. : 
Bragg, Sir Willian 1013 
Brentford, Lord, 409 
Briand, M., 363, 564 
Broadbent, Lt.-Col. J., 770 
Brundrit, Mr. R. G., 744 
Briining, Dr., 652, ro1r 
Bull, Late Sir William. 180 
Bullett, Mr. Gerald, 348 
Bullock, Mr. W. E., 1026 
Burgucrsh, Lord (in R.A.), 792 
Caballero, Sefior Largo, 685 
Cambridge, Lady May, 407 
Campari, Cavaliere, 1013 
Campbell, Sir David, 1013 
Campbell, Capt. Malcolm, 222 
Cannan, Miss Joanna, 142 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, 744 
Capone, Mr. ‘ Al,’’ 362 
Carossa, Dr. Hans, 142 
Cermak, Mr. Anton, 652 
Cerro, Don and Senora Sanchez, 363 
Chaliapin, M. Fedor (as Don Quixote), 
1091; (as Boris Godounov), 1060 
Chaliapin, Miss Marina, 242 
Chamberlain, Mr. Neville, 606 
Chaplin, Mr. Cha tg 343, 363 
Chapman, Mr., 952 
Charles, Late +. 1 Se 
Chiang "Kai-Shek (Gen.) can Wife, 129 
Churchill, Mr. Winston, 409 
Clarke, Late Sir Edward (Etching), 728 
Clarendon, Lord, 300; With Lady, 83 
Cochet, M. Henri, rro9 
Coke, Late ta aca 744 
Cook, Mr. ie 
Cooper, Mr. 
Diana, food 
Cotton, Mr. T. H., 876 
Cotton, Major, 770 
Courtauld, Mr. Augustine, 744, 770, 
952, 953 
Courtnchige, Miss Cicely, 368 
Craig, Mr. Robert, 445 
Crawfurd, Mrs. Honison, 513 
Cripps, Sir Stafford, 133 
Curtius, Dr., 606, 652, 1011 
Cust, Late Capt. Sir C., 133 
D’Abernon, Viscount (in R.A.), 789 
D’Annunzio, Gabriele (in War-ship), 876 
Davies, Mr. D. L., 513 
Davis, Mr. R. H., 1057 
Dawson of Penn, Lord (in R.A.), 792 
Dearmer, Rev. Percy, 471 
Debenham, Mr. E. R., 53 
De Foras, Miss Odette, 699 
De Forest, Mr. John, 924 
De Hoz, Sefior and Senora, 600 
De La Mare, Mr. Walter, 348 
Denning, Late Mr. W. F., 1057 
De Montmorency, Sir Geoffrey, 17, 83 
De Paris (Comte) and his Bride, Prin- 
cess Isabel, 652 
Despencer-Robertson, Major, 471 
De Villiers, “~ Sir John, 606 
Dewar, Mr. J. A., 968 
Diagne, M., 222 
Dietrich, Miss Marlene, 556 
Don, Mr. Kaye, 606 
Dorman, Late Sir Arthur, 300 
Douglas, Late Mr. J. H., 17 
Douglas, Late Mr. J. W. H. T., 17 
Doumer, M. Paul, 876, 1057 
Dudden, Canon, F. H., 832 
Duffy, Sir F. G., 180 
Dulanty, Mr. John W., 17 
Dumont, M. Charles, 363 
Duncannon, Lord, 564 
Dunlap, Late Brig.-Gen. R. H., 924 
Dunsany, Lord, 795 
Einstein, Professor, 832, 924 
Elgar, Sir Edward, 1013 
Elibank, Viscountess, 163 
Eliot, Late Sir Charles, 471 
Ellenborough, Late Baron, 180 
Elwell, Mr. F. W., 744 
Epstein, Mr. Jacob (by Tittle), 1119 
Evans, Major -" 1057 
Eyston, Mr. G. ©. T.. 492 
Falliéres, Late M. “Armand, 1116 
Ferguson (Hon. G. H.) and Wife, 222 
Ferris, Mr. S., 971 
Fields-Clarke, ‘Late Mr. H. V. Ww 37 
Finch-Hatton, Late Capt. Denys, 876 
FitzPatrick, Late Sir Percy, 180 
Franci, Signor Benvenuto, 1122 
Franco, Commandant, 685 
Frissell, Mr. Varick, 546 
Furnivall, Late Miss Dorothy, 222 
Gallien, Late Mrs. Gordon, 1116 
Galsworthy, Mr. John (Etching), 39 
Galway, Late Viscount, 409 
Gandhi, Mahatma, 323, 403, ae 
Garstang, Professor John, 
German Ex-Kaiser and ite at 
Doorn, 459 
Ex-Crown Prince, 972 
Gibson, Sir Herbert, 1013 
Gielgud, Mr. Val, 986 
Gigli, Comm. Beniamino, 1122 
Glenavy, Late Lord, 513 
Gourlay, Miss M., 1057 
Graaff, Late Sir D. P. De Villiers, 652 
Graham, Mr. as Cunninghame 
(by Walter Tittle), 1119 
Grandi, Signor, 358 
Greenlees, Mrs. W., 1057 
Gregory, Sir R. A. 53 
Gretton, Miss Molly (in R.A.), 788 
Guerra, ’Sefior Sanchez, 290 
Haig, Late Earl, 159 
Haig, <aay, 963 
Hald, M. E., 466 
Hale, hp ‘Mr. F, M., 222 
Halliburton, Late Prof. W. D., 
Hambourg, "Mr. Mark (by Birley)> ~. 
Hannah, Late Rev. J. J., 971 
Hapsburg, Archduke Anton, 832; 
With Froese Ileana, 1057 
Hardie, Mr. » 924 
Harewood, Prins 5 ee Countess of, 
5133 In R.A., 791 
Hart, Mrs. Beryl, "83 
Hartshorn, Late Mr. Vernon, 471 
Hawks, Capt. F. M., 744, 1116 
Healy, Late Mr. T. M., 557 
Hedin, Dr. Sven, 630 
Heifetz, Mr. Jascha (by Tittle), r119 
Hejaz, Late Ex-King Husein, 1013 
Henderson, Mr. A., 358, 363, $64, Iorr 
Henderson, Alderman » Be 
Henderson, Late Adm. Sir ww H., 770 


Dut, 409; With Lady 





Portraits (continued)— 

Henie, Miss Sonja, 1057 

Henry, Late Sir Edward, 340 

Hepburn, Mr. P. Buchan, 257 

Hicks, Mr. —-, 694 

Hindley, Sir J. 52 

Holden, Mr. Charles, 1013 

serge y Late Rev. Dr. E. E., 340 

Holt, Late Air Vice-Marshal F. V., 744 

Hood, Late Sir Joseph, 83 

Hoover, President (by Peacock), 1100 

Hsueh- Liang, Marshal Chang, rorr 

Hunt, Mr. Percy, 1116 

Hunt, Late Dr. William, 1057 

Ingram, Late a —— L. N., 832 

Inskip, Sir T., 

Irwin, Lord, Ze . ° With Lady, 7 

Italy : Prince and Princess of Bied- 
mont, 340 

Jackson, Sir Herbert, 222, 276 

James, Dr. M. R., 1065 

Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarch, 744 

Jejeebhoy, Late Sir In ad 

Joel, Late Mr. S. B., 

Jofire, Late Marshal, re In Colours, 
45; With Wite, 42 

Johnson, Miss Amy, 41 

Johnson, » wil Hewlett, 471 

Jurado, José, 1013 

Kai- Spee ‘Ole. Chiang, 1o1r 

Keith, Sir Arthur, r1o1r 

Kent, Sefiorita Victoria, 692 

Kenyon, Sir Frederick (Bust of), 83 

Keverne, Mr. Richard, 795 

Keys, Mr. Nelson, 368 

Kidston, Late Lieut.-Commander Glen, 
606, 744, 770 

King George V. (in R.A.), 791; With 
Queen Mary, 917, 971, 1065 

Kipfer, M., 964 

Kronfeld, Herr R., 1116 

Lama, The Panc 1 IoIr 

Lamb, Sir E.. H., 

Lamb, Mr. Shama” ann 

Lang, Pers ke SH 

Latham, Mr. H. P., 832 

Laval, M., 1057 

Leer, Mr. Edward, 699 

Lees-Smith, Mr. H. B., 363 

Lehar, Herr Franz, 1057 

Leider, Miss Frida, 699 

Leonard, Mr. W.,*832 

Leonov, Mr. Leonid, 1084 

Lerroux, Don a. 685 

Lewis, Sir A. E., 

Lewis, Late Miss Bertha, 832 

Lewis, Mr. Brian E., 1013 

Lewis, Late Mrs. Travers, 652 

Lindley, Sir Francis, 180 

Lindrum, Mr. Walter, 340 

Linklater, Mr. Eric, 795 

Lippe, Miss Juliette, 69 

Lonsdale, Lord (in R.A.), 793 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc, 348 

Lucas, Late Sir Charles, 832 

Lunn, Miss G. A., 876 

Lyon, Mr. P. H. B., 924 

MacDonald, Mr. Philip, 348 

MacDonald, Mr. Ramsay, 564, I0I1r, 343 

MacDonell, Late Professor A. A., 17 

Macia, Col. Francesco, 690 

MacLaren (Capt. W. S.), 83 

Maddalena, Late Col. Umberto, 513 

Maleissye-Melun, Comte de, 963 

Manning, Mrs. L., 340 

Marshall, Mr. Archibald, 1 

Marston, Sir Charles, 83 

Martyn, Sir Henry L., 832 

Masters, Mr. W. W., 142 

Maura, Don Miguel, 685 

May, Sir George E., 53, 513 

Mays-Smith, Late Sir A. S., 300 

McBey, Mr. James (in R.A.), 792; 
By Walter Tittle, 1119 

McEwen, Mr. J. B., 53 

McGowan, Sir Harry, 53 

Melba, Late Dame Nellie, 318 

Melchett, Late and New Lord, 2 

Mellon, Mr. Andrew (by Frank O. 
Salisbury), 1116 

Melville, Late Sir James, 770 

Merry Del Val, Marquis, 685, 691 

Michelson, Late Prof. A. A., 832 

Milner, Late Sir Frederick, 1013 

M’Intosh, Late Dr. W. C., 606 

Misonne, Capt. J., 1110 

Mitchell, Mr. F. H., 832 

Modigliani, Comm. Ettore (in R.A.), 789 

Mond, Mr. Henry, 2 

Monnington, Mr. w i, 24 

Montgomery, Miss Molly, 770 

Montmorency, Sir Geoffrey De, 17, 83 

Morgan, Miss Wanda, 1057 

Morrison, Late Mr. Hugh, 471 

Morshead, Late Lieut.-Col., 876 

Mottram, Mr. R. H., 984 

Miiller, Late Herr Hermann, 513 

Munro, Late Mr. Neil, 17 

Murray, Mr. D. L., 984 

Murray, Late Mr. K. G., 1057 

Mussolini, Signor, 358 

Mussolini, Bruno and Vittorio, 222 

Myer, Lieut.-Col. G. Val, 363 

Napier, Late Mr. Montague, 180 

Nash, Mr. Heddle, 699 

Nehru, Late Pandit Motilal, 257 

Neurath, Baron, rorr 

Newbolt, Sir Henry (in R.A.), 788 

Niemayer, Sir Otto, 83 

Norman, Mr. Montague, 1116 

O'Brien, Late Miss Cecile, 1116 

O'Callaghan, Late Maj.-Gen. Sir D., 471 

Orpen, Sir William, 775 

Owen, Late Rev. G. Vale, 409 

Parkinson, Mr. J. A., 471 

Parr, Late Sir Robert, 652 

Parsons, Late Sir A. C., 300 

Patiala, Maharajah of, 513 

Pavlova, Late Mme. Anna, 180; By 
Orpen, 784 

Penrod, Mr. A. E., 546 

Perkins, Mr. R. D., 924 

Perowne, Bisho A. W. T., 180 

Perry, Mr. F. .» II0g 

Petter, Sir Ernest, 409 

Piccard, Professor, 964-965, 1orr 

Piedmont, Prince and Princess, 694 

Plender, Sir W., 52 

Ponselle, Miss Rosa, 699 

Ponsonby, Lady Moyra, 564 

Ponsonby, Lord, 471 

Prince George, 117, 363, 831 

Princess Royal, Late, 38 

Queen Mary, 466, 513, 574; With 
King George, 917, 971, 1065 

Quiroga, Sefior Casares, 685 

Reid, Rt. Rev. E. T. S., 133 

Richardson, Mr. Anthony, 444 

Richmond, Sir Frederick (in R.A.), 782 

Rios, Don Fernando De Los, 685 

Robinson, Late Mr. Edward, 876 

Roqnanones, Count, 278, 648, 685 

Roskill, Late Mrs. John, 300 

Ross, Late Sir ph ano Peg 471 





Portraits (continued) — 

Rothenstein, Professor W., 53 

Roumania, Princess Ileana, "832 ; With 
Fiance, 1057 

Rowntree, Mr. B. S., 1013 

Royds, Late Adm. Sir C., 53 

Rubinstein, Mme. Ida, 1122 

Rudolf, Prebendary, 770 

Russell, Sir Claud F. W., 300 

Russell, Dowager Countess, 795 

Russell, Earl, 409 

Russell, Late Earl, 409 

Rutherford, Sir E., 52 

Rymill, Mr., 952, 953 

Sachin, Nawab of, 363 

St. Andrews, New Bishop of, 133 

St. Helier, Late Lady, 180 

Saltmarsh, Late Sir George, 513 

Samson, Late Air- ——- R., 257 

Sargeant, Mr. H. 546 

Sassoon, Mr. Siegfried, 348 

Scala, Mr. Emilio, 652 

Schober, Dr., 606 

Schumann, Miss Elizabeth, 699 

Scott, Mr. C. W. A., 1013; With Wife 
and Daughter, 652 

Sexton, Mr. James, 53 

Sharpe, Mr. Nizel, 1109 

Shaw, Mr. G. Bernard, 363; By Sir 
John Lavery, 597 

Shelmerdine, Lieut.-Col. F. C., 53 

Siegfried, Professor André, 750 

Simon, Sir John (in R.A.), 789 

Sinclair, Sir Archibald, 513 

Sitwell, a and Mrs. Sacheverell, 984 

Smith, Late Mr. Alfred, 300 

Smith, Lady Eleanor, 142 

Smith, Mr. Eric Martin, 924 

Smith, Air-Comm. Kingsford, 831 

Snell, Mr. H. (New Peer), 471 

Somerset, Late Duke of, 832 

Spain: Ex-King Alfonso, 466, 691; 
Painting by Werboff, 277; With 
Queen and Children, 648-649, 675, 
686-687; With Son, Prince Juan, 
1057 ; Queen at Victoria, 291 ; Late 
Infanta Isabella, 744; Capt.-Gen. 
Aznar with New Cabinet Ministers, 
23 ; New Republican Cabinet, 685 

Stabile, Signor Mariano, 699 

Stack, Late Miss Helen, 652 

Stamfordham, Late Lord, 606 

Steer, Mr. P. W., 53 

Stevenson, Miss Nora, 444 

Stewart, Late Mr. James, 513 

Stonehaven, Lord, 606 

Strahan, Miss Kay, 986 

Swanwick, Mrs. Helena M., 53 

Symes, Lieut. -Col. Sir G. 5. 83 

Tanner, Late Dr. J. R., 133 

Tauber, Herr Richard, 1057 

Thomas, Mr. Bertram, 640, 682 

Thomas, Mr. R. H., 924 

Tisdall, Mr. R. M. N., 409 

Tittoni, Late Senator, 257 

Tuckett, Mr. F. Roy, 133 

Trent, Late Lord, 1057 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, 363 

Tynan, Late Miss Katherine, 606 

Tyrrell, Lord, 363 

Uriburu, Gen. and Sefiora, 600 

Verne, M. Jean Jules, 605 

Villiers (Lady Joan) and - a W., 83 

Vivian, Mr. S. P., 694 

Von Mackensen, Marshal, 972 

Von Seeckt, Gen., 972 

Waghorn, Late Fit.-Lieut. H. R. D., 832 

Wales, Prince of, 117, 363, 831, 971, 
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Walker, Dr. Jane H., 53 
Watkins, Mr. H. G., 952, 953 
Wegener, Late Dr. Alfred, 907 
Wenlock, Late Lord, 1057 
Weygand, Mme., 963 
Wheatley, Mrs. Vera, 444 
Wigram, Col. Sir Clive, 652 
Wilkins, Lady (Hubert), 605 
Williams, Very Rev. F. G. H., 924 
Williamson, Mr. Thames, 986 
Willingdon, Lord (by Oswald Birley), 
11; Lady, 17; Lord and Lady, 
180, 564, 769 
Wilson, Late Sir "Chadies, 53 
Wilson, Miss Enid, 1057 
Witt, Sir Robert, 133; In R.A., 788 
Wodehouse, Prof. H. M., 770 
Wodehouse, Mr. P. G., 795 
Wood, Commodore Gar, 513 
Worcester, New Bishop of, 180 
Worthington-Evans, Late Sir L., 300 
Wright, Late Mr. W., 652 
Wyllie, Late Mr. W. L., 606 
Wyndham, Late Lady, 606 
Yeats, Mr. W. B. (in R.A.), 788 
York : Duchess of (in R.A.), 791 
Princess Elizabeth (in R.A.), 791 
Duke and Duchess, 997 
Princess Elizabeth (Tournament and 
Trooping Expressions), 997 
Ysaye, Late M. Eugene, 832 
Zamora, Sefior Alcala, 647, 648, 685 
Zulueta, Sefior Luis de, 971 
Praying Mantis, 92 
Prehistoric Life Paintings by C. R. 
Knight, 134-135 
Prehistoric Mammals and_ Reptiles, 
Models in their Natural Surround- 
ings, 416-417 
Prince George, South American Tour— 
See Wales, Prince of 
Prison Segregation: Convicts in Par- 
titioned Seats of Concert Hall in 
German Gaol, 461 


R 
Racing— 

Ascot : Totalisator, 516, 772 ; (Mechan- 
ism) 1003; King and Queen 
Driving Along Course, etc., 1058; 
Air View of Course, 1059 

Derby: Race and Leading-in Winner, 
967-968 ; Irish Hospitals Sweep- 
stake, Mixing Counterfoils and 
Draw, 966 

Grand National: Pictures by Charles 
Simpson ; March 28 Sup. 1; Irish 
Sweepstake, Mixing Counterfoils, 
514; Race and Winner, 541; 
Falls—Cinematograph Record, etc., 
562-563; Irish Hospitals Sweep- 
stake, Winner and Plaintiffs in 
Law Suit, 652 

U.S. Kentucky Derby, 918 

Railways— 

Accidents, Disasters, etc. : 

Bordeaux Express Derailment at 
Etampes, 517 

Edinburgh-St. Pancras Express Acci- 
dent near Carlisle, 58 

Level-Crossing Accident near Lewes, 
Car Smashed by Express, 922 

** Royal Scot’ Express; Air Views of 
Smashed Coaches, etc., 495, 497 














IV INDEX TO ENGRAVINGS IN VOL. CLXXVIII. ve ee eee 
Sculpture and Statuary (continued)— Spain (cé ontinued )— Tigers— Wales, Prince of (continued)— 


Railways (continued)— 
U.S.A. Wrecked Carriage on Under- 
ground, 178 ; Builder ” 
Express Derailed ee Tornado, 1080 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Scenes in 
nnection with Jubilee, 263 
al Railway Relic, 1828 Coach 
- an Museum, 333 
cotsman ’ Racing with 
Aer adane and Motor Boat, 972 
** Ro-Railer,’”’ L.M.S. Vehicle for Roads 
or Railway-Track, 172 
Scottish Train Derailed by 
Forfars! 207 
Trave g Royal Gorge Canyon, 
Colorado, 221 
Renne m Isle ee Natives _ their Primeval 
Customs, 554-55 
Respiration Artificial) y Machinery, 972 
Rhinoceros Bathing, 456 
Rhinoceros and Buffalo as Neighbours, 637 
Rochester Castle Flood-Lighted, 693 ; 
Historical Pageant, 1115 
Rocking-Horse, Eighteenth-Century, 333 
Roumania: King Carol II. Coinage, 180 
Rowing—Head of the River, 515 
University Boat-Race : See Oxford 
Royal Academy— 

Pictures and Sculptures, 775, 782 to 793 
Royal Institution, Reconstruc led Lecture 
"Theatre, 842 
Royal United Service 











Snow 1n 





Train 





stitution : Rubens 


Ceiling in Old Banqueting Hall, 

1106, II12-I1113 
Russia— E 
Five-Year Plan: Agricultural, Archi- 


tectural, Machinery, and Transport 
Methods, etc., 680-681 ; Workers’ 
City, Wireless Aerial Tower, Agri- 
cultural Machinery Works, 1064 

Forest Region : Timber Camp, etc., 252 

Political Prisoners’ Trial in Moscow, 
Accused ‘‘ Listening-in,” 574 : 

Revolution Street-Shooting Scene in 
Petrograd, 589 

** Safety First ’’ Street-Crossing Methods 
in Moscow, 214 

Russian Prison Camps, Protest Meeting 

Against ‘‘ Brutalism,’’ 409 


Ss 


Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Medicinal Well, 80 
St. Alban’s Abbey, Roof-Paintings, 694 
Salt-Workings Managed by Women in 
Uganda Village, 218-219 
Sandwich Islands Expedition, 54-55 
Science, World of (Natural History, etc.)— 
African National Parks, 246 
Ant-Eaters (Chinese and South Ameri- 
can), 93, 1102 2 
Argentine, Natural History of, 184 
Badger and the Bear, 140 
Beetle South American Capricorn, 125 
Cariam Burmeister’s S. American, 154 
Caterpillar (Puss Moth), 93 
Cormorant, Plumage, 732 
Crossbill, 566 
‘ Devil’s Flower ’’ Insect, 185 
Dolphins, Teeth of, 592, | omg 
Fish with Coat of Mail, 
Gnu, Brindled, 246 
Ground Hornbill, 464 
Guillemots, 320 
Humming-Birds, 306 
Hybrid Animals and Birds, 26 
Kudu Antelopes, 246 
Locust, Head of West African, 92 _ 
Mantis, Indo-Malayan, 3; Praying 
Mantis, 92 
Mayflies, 1018 
Molluscs, Eves of, 932 
Moth, Head of Javanese, 
Narwhal, 458 
Pangolin (Chinese), 
“* Pansy-Shell,”” 422 
Peregrine-Falcon, 320 
Pontoporia, South American, 184 
Prehistoric Beasts of South America, 216 
Rat-Rabbit of Stromness, 26 
Razor-Bills, 320 
Sea-Squirts, 958 
Sea-Urchin Shells, 422 
Shrew (Common and Pigmy), 500 
- Silver-Fish,” 374 
“ Territory,” Birds’ 
Tunny, 818 
Viscacha, South American Rodent, 184 
Waterbuck, 246 


125, 696 
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Nesting-Sites, 320 


Whale Tribe, Teeth of, 866, 1054 
Worms (Common), 776 
Zebras (Burchell’s), 246 
Scottish Relics Exhibition: Pistols, 
Powder-Horns, Sporran, 132; 
Stuart Relics, King Charles I. and 
Mary Queen of Scots Exhibits, 
etc., 162-163, 305; Wat Scott 


Horn and Spurs, 163 
Sculpture and Statuary (See also Archa- 

ology)— 

Animals: Clay models of African Wild 
Game, 1002 

Bronze Statuette by Antico (in V. and 
A. Museum), 1048 

Brooke (Rupert) Memorial, and Grave 
on Island of Skyros, 605, 645 

Byzantine Art Discoveries in Con- 
stantinople Church, 610 to 612 

Charles I. : Chalk- _— Bust (in V. and 
A. Museum), 3 3 

Chinese Wooden ae of Buddhist 
Priest, 1020 

Christian Art (Early) in Roman Cata- 
combs, 544-545 

Cnidian Venus : Vatican Statue Draped 
and Undraped, 1019 

Corbel Head in Coloured Limestone 
(in V. and A. Museum), 720 

Cos: Statues from Roman Theatre, 549 

Curzon (Lord) Memorial Unveiled, 516 

Diana of Ephesus, Greco-Roman Statu- 
ette in Alabaster and Basalt, 378 

Dirksen Collection: ‘ Adonis,” Pope 
Alexander VII., and “Venus with 
Cupid” (Bronzes by Vittoria and 
Bernini), 659 

French Revolution 
in Paris, 590-591 

Greek Mosaics—Under Pictures 

Haig Memorial Statue : First and Second 
Models Compared, 159 


Relics, Exhibition 


Hardy (Thomas): Statue, 207 

Haseltine: Bronze of Suffolk Punch 
Stallion (in R.A.), 782 

Ivory Carvings of Saints; Byzantine Art 
(in V. and A. Museum), 1092 

Kenyon (Sir Frederick), Bust of, 83 


King Nar’Mer, Silver Statuette, 114 
Leonardo Da Vinci: Marble Bas-Relief 
and Terra-Cotta Bust of, 198 
Mount Rushmore National Monument 
in South Dakota: Colossal Heads 
of Famous Americans, 918, 955 

“* Palm Sunday ”’: r2th-Century Sculp- 
ture in Berlin State Museum, 775 

Riemenschneider (Tilman): Master- 
pieces at Wiirzburg, 584-585 

Royal Academy Exhibits : ‘‘ Beethoven, 
(by Richard Garbe), 792; ‘‘ Lord 
Dawson of Penn” (by Henry 
Pegram ; and Suffolk Punch Stal 








lion (by Haseltine), 782 

Sanchi Torso {in V. and A. Museum), 
June 6, Sup. 1 

Sumerian Portrait-Statue (Possibly of 
Gudea, 2400 B.C. Period), 473 


Sword-Sheath, Gold Sevthian, Decor- 
ated with Greek Reliefs, 324 


Venus de Milo Statue VWontrasted with 


Cnidian Venus in the Vatican, 1019 
War Memorials—See War 
Scythian Sword-Sheath Decorated with 


Greek Sculpture in Gold, 324 





Sea-Horse, 
Seal, Bearded Arctic Species, 92 
Sea-Shore, Draining at Worthing, roro 
Seaweed as Source of Vitamins, 98-99 
Selby Abbey Flood-Lighted, 301 
Sheffield—The Manor. Lodge, Prison of 
Mary Queen of Scots, “Restored, 558 
Ships, etc. (See also Naval) 
** Alvise Da Mosto”’ (Italian Destroyer) 
Going Full-Speed As stern, 465 
** Arcturus,” ae Bow 
‘ Bordein,” Old Nile Paddle. Wheel 
Steamer Refloated, 333 
D’Annunzio’s Small War-Ship on Lake 
Garda, 876 





‘** Empress of Britain” Liner: Dia- 
grammatic Drawing, March 14 
Sup. Public Rooms and Apart- 


ments on Board, 420-421 ; Leaving 
Clydebank for Trials, 604 
Eureka II.,’’ Sinking of, 12 

‘ Florida ” (French Liner) Collision, 
with H.M.S. ‘ Glorioiis,’”’ 604, 727 

“France ’’ (S.S.), 440 

= Glorious ” Ee 

‘ Florida,”’ 604, 7 

Japanese Shipbreake Ts’ “Guild, Members 
Praying for ‘* Dead ’’ Ships, 339 

“* Malabar ’’ Grounded near Sydney, 829 

Models : Elizabethan Galleon in Science 
Museum, 9; ‘ Lion ”’ (Half-Model), 
1017 * Prince *" (HAMS), 588; 
The “ Nassau ”’ (1699), 797 ; French 
120- Gun Ship (:8th-Century), 707 

‘Montclare ” Liner on Rocks, 517 

** Oberon,’”’ Sinking of, 12 

‘Oropesa,” Interior and Exterior 
Views, Royal Quarters on Board, 
etc., 119 

‘ Progress ’’ on Rocks in N.Z., 1o10 

*“* Robert Coryndon,’’ Steamer Trans- 

ported from Southampton to 

Africa in Parts, 20 

Philibert,” French 

Steamer Disaster, 1062 

“Statendam,” Liner Aground in 
Southampton Water, 645 

‘* Theodore Bulgaris "’ Sinking, 58 

“* Victory ’’ (H.M.S.) Shown with Navy 
Week Model, 918 


Collision with 








“St. Excursion 


* Vict ria,” Italian Motor-Vessel, 1132 
“Viking ’’ Film Ship Disaster: Ship 
and Crew in Ice-Fields, 546-547; 


Survivors and Rescue Scenes, 601 
“Warwick Castle,’”’ New Motor-Liner, 
Decorated Smoking-Room, 200 
Whaling-Ship, ‘‘ Southern Sea,”’ 21 
Siam : King Prajadhipok in State ‘* Palan- 
quin ”’ at Bangkok, 302 
Sidi Okba, Schoel in a Mosque, 100-101 
“Siemens Ring” and Casket Presented 
to Prof. Junkers, 8 
Ancient Greek Ceremonial Horse 
arness, 743; Byzantine Chalice 
and Book-Cover, 969; Designs by 
Paul Storr, 18th-Century Silver- 
smith, 658; James II. Cups and 
Covers, 502; Mérode Cup (in V. 
and A. Museum), 860; Tankard 
(English, 1600), 976 
Simpson (Lt.-Col, N. S.), Funeral in Cal- 
cutta, 10 
Skate, Thornback, 92 
Sky-Scrapers of Arabia and U.S.A.: Air 
Views of Philadelphia; and Mud- 
Buildings in the Hadhramaut, 559, 
560-561 
Sky-Scrapers (See also U.S.A.)— 
Sloths, Two and Three-Toed—on Barro 
Colorado Island, 586-587 
Snow-Crystal Designs, 365 
Snow Scenes— 
Giant Statue in Prague, 206 
Tower Bridge and Trafalgar Square, 405 
Train Derailed by Snow in Scotland, 207 
Snuff-Boxes, French 18th-Century, 148 
South Africa— 
Botha, General : Memorial Unveiled at 
Cape Town, 361 
Clarendon, Lord ; Device on Personal 
Flag, 180; Inspecting Mounted 
Police at Cape Town, 
Grenadier Guards’ Band in Cape Town, 


Silver : 


407 
South Africa House, 
South America— 

Buenos Aires British Empire Trade 

Exhibition—Under British 
Spain (See also Portraits)— 

Bone (Muirhead) Drawings, 879 

King Alfonso (Portrait by 
Werboff), 277; In England, 466 

Queen Victoria Eugénie (at Victoria 

Station), 291 (See also Proclama- 

tion of Republic—Below) 


New Design, 8 


Michel 





Political Crisis : Scenes in Madrid, Gen. 
Berenguer with Cabinet After 
Resignation, New Ministers, etc. 

| 278, 290; Capt.-Gen. Aznar with 





Yew Cabinet, 323 ; Court-Martial 
Tr al of Rebels at Jaca, 516; Anti- 
Monarchist Disturbances at Madrid 
University, 564 

Proclamation of Republic: Municipal 
Election Scenes, 646 ; Senor Zamora 
in Prison, 647; Cabinet Ministers 
in Polling- Booths, King: and 
Queen and Royal Family, 648- 
649; On the Road to Exile, 
575, 687; Arrival in Paris, etc., 
686; King Alfonso in Marseilles, 
686; Landing at Dover, 691; 
Royal Palace in Madrid, Private 
Rooms and Gardens, Unguarded 
Door, Last Parade of Halberdiers, 
692; New Republican Cabinet, 
Return of Leaders from Exile, etc., 
685 ; Demolition of Royal Statues 
in Madrid, Draping Royab Coat of 
Arms, etc., 688; Huge Crowd in 
Puerta del Sol, Madrid, 689; Bar- 
celona Scenes: Col. Macia Speak- 
ing from Town Hall Balcony, and 
with Released Prisoners, etc., 690; 


War-Ships Renamed, 704; Anti- 
Rovalist and Anti-Clerical Riois 
jin Madrid, Malaga, and Seville, 


834-835, 861, 863, 917 

Stamps— 

Engineering and Industrial, 346 

Ex-Rulers, 7o1 

Navigation : Progress of Shipping, 186 

Sports and Athletics, 567 

The Art of the Postage Stamp, 195, 355 
539, 763 
14th-Cent. ‘‘ Tumbledown”’ at 
Kenilworth Priory, 302 
Storm Havoc Scenes in Birmingham, 
Stuart Casket (in V. and A. Museum), go2 
Sturgeon, ‘‘ Record ’* Grimsby Catch, 874 
Submarines—See Under Naval 

‘ Nautilus ’"—See Wilkins 


Stile, 


1063 


Sumatra: Battak Tribe, Native Magic 
and Customs, 144-146 
Sweden— 

Air-Views of Stockholm, Sandhamn, 
Scania, Seven Locks, Upsala, 
Visby, etc., 520-521 

Exhibition of Industrial Arts and 
Crafts in London, 466, 522, 524 


Fibre Board (‘‘ Treetex ”’ 
Building,. 523 


Visby : 14th-Cent. 


) for House- 


Armour found on 


Remains of Slain Warriors, 518-519 | 


Symbols of Our Time— 

Ascot Totalisator Mechanism, 

Memorial Tower to German 
near Kiel, 259 

Submarine Mine, IIII 

Terminal Tower at Cleveland, Ohio, 81 

Train Traversing Royal Gorge Canyon, 
Colorado, 221 
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Seamen 


T 


Tank Being Broken-up for Road Improve- 
ments in Holborn, 364 
Tapestries and Embroideries— 
Gobelin in Silk and Wool by Panne- 
maker (in Dirksen Collection), 659 
Gothic Altar Frontal, Tournay Panel ; 
Brusse! Stem, of 2 Panel, 743 
Modern English : ‘“‘ The Tree of Jesse ” 
Design, 352 
Raphael’s ‘* Blinding 
Sorcerer,’’ 309 
Tattoo at Aldershot— 
‘* Christening’? Roman 





of Elymas the 


Galley, 738; 


Roman Invasion, 918; General 
Scenes, 1009 ; Searchlight ‘* Grand 
Finale *’ Scene, 1060 


Texas: Beef- Roasting over Pit, 46 
Theatres, Plays, etc.— 
Autumn Crocus (Lyric), 660 
Black Coffee (St. Martin’s), 742 
Blue Roses (Gaiety), 288 
Cinderella (Played in Japan), 57 
Five Farthings (Haymarket), 742 
Folly to be Wise (Piccadilly) : Cicely 
Courtneidge and Nelson Keys, 368 
Good Losers (Whitehall), 474 
Lean Harvest (St. Martin’s), 914 
London Wall (Duke of York’s), 822 
Magic Flute Opera (Covent Garden), 882 
Marry the Girl (Aldwych), 56 
Payment Deferred (St. James’s), 914 
Russian Opera (Lyceum), 1060 
Sadler’s Wells, Medicinal Well, 80 
Smoky Cell (Wyndham’s), 128 
Song of the Drum (Drury Lane), 208 
Stand Up and Sing (Hippodrome), 474 
Strictly Dishonourable (Phoenix), 474 
Tantivy Towers (Lyric, H’smith), 208 
The Belle of New York (Daly’s), 660 
The Church Mouse (Playhouse), 742 
The Circle (Vaudeville), 556 
The Good aia (His Majesty’s), 
914, 100 
The Tocensar Duchess (Globe), 288 
White Horse Inn (Coliseum), 660 
Film Plays, etc. : 
Abraham Lincoln, 262 
Africa Speaks, 160-161 
Cape Forlorn, 108 
Cimarron (Oklahoma Land Rush), 418 
City Lights (Charlie Chaplin), 342 
“‘ Compressed” and Expanded Views 
for Wide Screen, 1052-1053 
Dreyfus Affaire (British), 512 
Kiki (Mary Pickford), 878 
Le Million, 798 
Morocco (Marlene Dietrich), 609 
One Heavenly Night, 18 
Outward Bound, 418 
Rango Tiger Studies, 872-873 ; Orang- 
Utans and Black Leopard, 975 
Sunny (Miss Marilyn Miller), 160 
“ Talkie ’’ Cartoon : Mak’ng of, 19 
The Millionaire (George Arliss), 878 
The Royal Family of Broadway 
(Fredric March), 878 
The Sport of Kings, 702 
Tom Sawyer, 702 
Thomas a Becket (or Grace) Cup, 599 


Tibet— 
Choni Monastery, Monk Trumpeters, 
and Sacred ‘‘ New Dance” Cos- 
tume, April 25, Sup. 1 


Kailash Sacred Mountain, 182 





_—. hoy Malaya for 


Transportation, 


730-731 
Man- fa ater of Danauli Tracked ; 
Jungle Scenes, 928-929 
Sumatran Jungle Studies, 872-5 
ogy Camp in Northern Russia, 252 
Toc H.: Crossbowmen before New Head- 
aneutets at Poperinghe, 605 
Tournament (Royal) at Olympia— 
Motor-Cycle ‘‘ Surf-Riding,’”’ 904 
Gloucestershire Regiments Back-to- 
Back Episode, 905 
Tower Bridge, Snow Scene, 405 
Tower of Death in Turkestan, 419 
Tower gf Silence near Bombay, 552 
Tower of Silence in Persia, 183 
Trafalgar Square, Snow Scene, 405 
Traffic Devices for Night Control : French 
and R.A.C. Methods, 178 
Tree-Ferns in the Australian Bush, 871 
Tree Hopper, 125 
Tree Supported by Pillars in Japan, 46 
Trooping the Colour: Ceremony, 995; 
King George and Prince of Wales 


Indian 





at, 993 

Trout in Formation, 636 

Troy: Air View, Modern Trenches, 338 

Tunic: Elizabeth: an Woman ’s (in V. and 
A. Museum), 628 

Turtle, Giant Loggerhead, Captured on 
Daytona Beach, 618 

Turtles : Loggerhead Ne esting, 635 ; Young 


Loggerhead Caught off Cardiff, 634 
Turkestan : Minaret of Death, 419 
Tutankhamen—See Archzological (Egypt) 


U 


Uganda : New Nile Bridge at Jinga, 82 
Salt-Workings at Kibero Managed by 
Women, 218-219 
Unicorn, The (Its Original ?), 458 
Chinese and Japanese Jade and Ivory 
Figures, 
United States— 
Aeroplane Crossing: 
California, 178 
Automobile: First Steam-Driven, 172 
Chicago Centennial Exhibition; Fort 
Dearborn Replica, 134 
Demolition of Buildings, 
vator at Baltimore; 
Justice at Seattle, 143 
Empire State Building, 772 
Gangster Siege in New York, 874 
Kentucky Derby, 918 
Mount Rushmore National Monument : 
Colossal Heads of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln, etc., 955 
Mount Wilson Observatory: 100- inch 
Telescope, 877 
Naval Chart for Recording Movements 
of U.S. Fleet, 553 
Philadelphia : Air View of Sky-Scrapers 
with Autogiro over City, 559 
Sky-Scraper: Terminal Tower at 
Cleveland, Ohio, 81 
Unemployment Scenes : 
of Unemployed at City Hall, 
Philadeiphia, 253; ‘‘ Dole” De- 
mands, Frocession of Demonstra- 
tors in Sacremento, 134; Food 
Queue in New York, 80 
Washington : Natural-Colour Air-Photo- 
graphs, May 16, Sup. 1-111 
University Sports—See under Oxford 





Road Notice in 


Grain-Ele- 
Temple of 


Demonstration 


Vv 

Venice : Workmen Cleaning Canal, 772 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Isolated 
Exhibits— 


1. Egyptian Rock-Crystal Jug, 359 
u. “‘ Kirkstall Abbey ’’(Painting by 
Thomas Girtin), 415 
ut. ‘‘ The Three Graces "’ (on Italian 
Maiolica Dish), 450 
Iv. 14th-Century French Missal, 496 
v. Vyvyan Salt, 542 
vi. Mogul Miniature, 598 
vu. Elizabethan Woman’s Tunic, 628 
vir. Mahogany Tea-Table, 676 
1x. Corbel Head in Limestone, 720 
x. ‘The Sonnet” (Painting by 
William Mulready), 768 
x1. Chelsea Porcelain Service, 814 
x11. Mérode Cup, 860 


xu. Stuart Casket, go2 ’ 
xiv. Sanchi Torso, June 6, Supp 1 
xv. The Annunciation in Miniature 


Mosaic (Byzantine), 994 
xvi. Bronze Statuette by Pier Alari- 
Bonacolsi, 1048 
Byzantine Ivory 
Saints, 1092 
Victorian Exhibition: Drawing-Room 
Containing Needlework Lent by 
the Queen, 973 
Vitamins : Seaweed as Source of, 98-99 
Vizagapatam : New Harbour at, 10 
Volcanoes— 
Mounts Merapi, 
Tjeremai in Java, 
Fruption, 104 
Ngauruhoe Peak, New Zealand, 242 
Vyvyan Salt, 542 


XVII. Carvings of 


Papandajan, and 
4-5; Merapi in 


WwW 


Wales, Prince of— 
Birmingham, Visit to, 831 
Haig Memorial Homes, Inspecting at 
Morden, 971 
Trooping the Colour, At, 993 
South American Tour— 

Leaving Hendon with Prince George 
in ‘‘ Puss Moth,” and at Le Bourget, 
117; Royal Quarters on_ board 
** Oropesa,”’ 119; Corunna, Unveil- 
ing Monument to Sir John Moore, 
158; Bermuda, Driving through 
Streets, 264; Kingston, Jamaica, 
Reviewing Ex-Service Men, 300; 
Panama, Princes Wearing Straw 
Hats, 323; Peru, Princes at Lima 
Banquet, 363; With Chuncho 
Indiar s, 600; Buenos Aires : Arrival 
by Aeroplane; Driving through 
City ; At British Embassy; 





TO THE BINDER. 





W:th Workmen at British Empire 
Trade Exhibition, etc., 4703; Open 
ing of Exhibition and at Palermo 
Races, 600; Return to England: 
Arrival at Windsor by Air-Liner, 
7373; ‘‘ Arlanza”’ Liner: Sketches 
of Prince of Wales and Prince 
George Aboard, 767, 777 to 780 
Wall Paintings—Under Pictures 
War Subjects— 
French War Leaders Laid to Rest in 
the Invalides, 995 
Memorials— ; 
Carrier-Pigeon Memoria's in Brussels 
and Berlin, 406 
German Monument of 
veiled in Berlin, 973 
Naval Memorial Tower near Kiel, 259 
India Memcrial Arch at New Delhi 
(Etching by Capt. Tuker), 237; 
Inauguration Ceremony, 380 
Majuba Hill: Boulder from South 
Africa in Brompton Cemetery, 
Dedicated to Cpl. Farmer, V.C., 995 
Marne (Model for), 80 
Organ Memorial at Kufstein, 773 
Ploegsteert, At. 995 
R.N.V.R., (W ar-Ship’s Beil), 995 
Washington (George) Anniversary— 
““Grandchild”’ of Cambridge 
Elm’ Presented to Sulgrave 
Manor by U.S.A., 645 
Water-Cistern (Pineapple 
Hawaii, 80 
Waterspouts: Six in 
Sulu Sea, 40; 


Honour Un- 


Shaped) in 


Formation over 
Filming near Havana, 


197 
Weddings— 
Comte de Paris and Princess Isabel of 

Orleans-Braganza, 652 

Wedgwood ‘ Pew Group,’ 881 

Whales : School of Pilot-Whales Strandea& 
in New Zealand, 553 

Whaling in the Antarctic, 20-21 

Whipsnade—Under Zoological 

Wilkins (Sir Hubert) Proposed Under-Ice 
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(Some Thoughts 


The Two-page and other large Engravings should be folded in the ordinary manner and mounted on guards or pasted in at a little distance from the fold of the middle, 


so that they may be neither stitched through nor gathered in at the back when the volume is bound. 
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“THE BLY WITH A MONKEY’S FACE”: ONE OF NATURE’S UNCONSCIOUS MIMICS AND MASQUERADERS. 


Here, and on another page in this number, we reproduce some interesting | It is, of course, much enlarged photographically. ‘ Its young (we read) hatch 
and very amusing photographic studies of the bizarre in various forms of in the skin of the roe. The fly’s face is deceptively similar to that of a 
animal life. One of the strangest is that shown above--the Roe Gad-fly monkey, except that the monkey’s ears are represented by the eyes of the 
(Hypoderma Diana Br.), most aptly called ‘the fly with a monkey’s face.” | fiy, and the monkey's eyes by the basal members of the fly’s feelers.” 
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- two worlds of thought, those who think with 
me have recently enjoyed an unexpected, a 
belated, and even a-bewildering triumph. We never 
expected to be proved so completely right. Perhaps 
we never really knew how right we were. Broadly 
speaking, one was in the world of physics and the 
other in the world of economics. The science of 
physics no longer means what it says: for it has 
become a kind of metaphysics. That of economics, 
still more strangely, may actually come to mean 
what it says: which is merely housekeeping. For 
it is by no means impossible that men may again 
be so eccentric as to live in houses; the new vision 
of living in hotels, hostels, camps, campuses, schools, 
reformatories, prisons, and large, luminous, curative 
lunatic asylums having been found less simple than 
was supposed. But, in any case, there is another 
truth that is common to the cases. In both, what was 
called the latest method, and may now be called the 
late methcd, was rather 

later than some supposed. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


not do to represent Diderot as a pupil of Darwin. 
Darwin and Darwinism were seized upon long after- 
wards by men who already desired, and had long 
desired, to find a weapon against Christianity. Now 
that such weapons have broken in their hands, it 
does not follow that they will not go about to find 
other weapons. They will almost certainly look for 
other arguments, even if they are flatly contradic- 
tory arguments. The materialists may be forced to 
abandon matter, but at least we may see the ration- 
alists at last falling back on reason. The older sort 
of free-thinker, who was relatively quite a clear 
thinker, may go on saying what he said before science 
supported him, and still say it stubbornly even when 
science contradicts him. For his prejudices did not 
really rest upon his proofs; they are prejudices as 
old as the world. Scepticism can be not only as 
metaphysical, but fully as mystical, as belief. Only 
the period is over, during which the case was 


just as the Deists were Deists upon general prin- 
ciples. Very often they were the same individuals, 
and certainly the individuals were the very reverse 
of industrialists. Rousseau did not foresee such 
places as Pittsburgh and Birmingham, and would 
have furiously hated them if he had foreseen them. 
Even Shelley can hardly be imagined as uproariously 
enjoying them. The whole tone of the idealists 
who founded the first republics of the eighteenth 
century was the tone of men who took for granted 
a rural and traditional type of society. Jefferson, 
perhaps, was an aristocrat as well as a democrat ; 
but he was a landed aristocrat, and would have 
preferred his democracy to live on the land. The 
same rustic assumption can be seen later in almost 
all the affairs of the French Revolution. In the song 
of the ‘ Marseillaise,’’ the insurgents speak of blood 
flowing in their furrows, it being assumed that every 
insurgent was a peasant who possessed a few furrows. A 

Bolshevist of the modern 

industrial towns would 





It was an isolated inter- 
lude, and what went be- 
fore it is still not very 
different from what comes 
after it. 


Thus, for -instance, we 
are to be deprived of the 
chief sport of our Vic- 
torian fathers. I mean 
what was called the con- 
flict between science and 
religion. We shall now 
enjoy a conflict between 
science and irreligion. It 
is the poor little atheist 
who is left all alone in an 
unfriendly cosmos, among 
unfriendly cosmic philo- 
sophers. He is not only 
deprived of his God, but 
of his Goddess ; the great 
deity of Science or Nature 
whom he was allowed to 
personify so long as he 
personified her as a female. 
It is he who is at issue 
with his favourite men of 
science, and struggling 
desperately to keep even 
an atom of the atom. It 

















have some difficulty in 
finding a furrow for any- 
body’s blood to flow in. 
All the names in the 
French Revolution calen- 
dar are taken from the 
weather changes that 
affect agriculture; and 
Robespierre carried corn 
in his hand to offer it in 
Sacrifice to the Supreme 
Being. 


Thus, whether we like 
or dislike either interlude, 
or whether we like or dis- 
like whatever comes be- 
fore it or after it, it is 
pretty clear that both the 
age of mere industrialism 
and the age of mere scien- 
tific materialism have only 
been interludes, and that 
older things are near 
enough to us to appear 
again as new. The mate- 
rialistic system has broken 
down in theory, and one 
of the greatest of modern 
physicists has _ written, 
““The world seems to be 








is he who is now to be 
bullied into “ accepting 
the conclusions of sci- 
ence.” It is he who will 
be challenged to reconcile 
his rationalism with Ein- 
stein or his materialism 
with Eddington. But, 
whatever be the outcome 
of that new conflict, it 
is only fair to the poor 
atheist to remember that 
he was an atheist long 
before he was a scientist. 
There are arguments for atheism, and they do not 
depend, and never did depend, upon science. They are 
arguable enough, as far as they go, upon a general 
survey of life; only it happens to be a superficial 
survey of life. I know there is a general notion 
that it was science that introduced scepticism, and 
the study of material facts that made men materialists. 
But it is all nonsense, if only for the obvious reason 
that it is anachronism. It is like saying that the 
failure of the League of Nations led to the out- 
break of the Great War. It is like saying that 
the appearance of Mr. Snowden as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer produced the Russian Revolution. 
I do not care much about dates, but they are 
occasionally useful. 


in the world. 
£95,000,000. 


Now, it is quite certain that the modern attack 
on Christianity began long before it had any help 
from geology or biology. Voltaire was a sceptic, 
just as Lucretius was a sceptic, or Lucian was a scep- 
tic, on abstract grounds of philosophy; and it will 


A GREAT LOSS TO INDUSTRIAL POLITICS: THE LATE 
LORD MELCHETT, FIRST BARON (SIR ALFRED MOND). 


Lord Melchett, who died on December 27, was the son of the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, F.R.S., the famous chemist. and co-founder of 
Brunner Mond and Co. Sir Alfred Mond, as the late Peer was called before he was made a Baron in 1928, was born near Widnes, 
Lancashire, in 1868. The family business, of which he became managing director, developed into one of the largest chemical enterprises 

In 1926, he founded and became Chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., with an authorised capital of 
He was M.P. (Liberal) for Chester, 1906-10; Swansea, 1910-23; and Carmarthen, 1924-8; and held office as the First the 
and Minister of Health, 1921-2. In 1926 he joined the Unionists, but retained his seat at the 
invitation of his constituents. He did valuable work for the rational organisation of industry, co-operation between employers and 
employed, and, as Chairman of the Empire Economic Union, for the development of imperial trade. 
and Politics’’ and ‘* Imperial Economic Unity.” 
Violet Goetze, and leaves a son and three daughters. 
Wales Borderers in France, 1915-18; was M.P. 


Commissioner of Works, 1916-21 ; 


RPARPON 


SECOND 


Division of Liverpool in the Unionist interest. 


complicated by a clockwork theory of the cosmos, 
for that clock has stopped for ever. 


Now, curiously enough, the case is somewhat the 
same with the sort of freedom which I, for one, think 
more valuable than free thought. Just as there 
has been a fashion of identifying materialism with 
science, so there has been a fashion of identifying 
democracy with industrialism. We talk of the 
Industrial Revolution as if it were a part or even 
a parent of the French Revolution or the American 
Revolution. And this, again, is absurd in face of 
the actual dates and facts. It is like saying that 
the Reformation was the parent of the Crusades, 
or that Mahomet was the parent of Moses. Nothing 
is more striking and outstanding about the actual 
facts of the first democratic movement, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, than the fact that their 
authors were apparently quite innocent of the indus- 
trial deluge that was going to engulf the world. The 
Democrats were Democrats upon general principles, 


THE LATE PEER’S SON AND HEIR: LORD MELCHETT, 
BARON, FORMERLY MR. HENRY MOND, M.P. 


His publications include ‘‘ Industry 
He actively supported the Zionist Movement in Palestine. 
His heir, Mr. Henry Mond (now the second Baron), served with the South 
(Liberal) for the Isle of Ely, 1923-4; and since 1929 has represented the East Toxteth 


rather like a great thought 
than a great machine.” 
The mechanical system 
has broken down in prac- 
tice, and that other great 
machine, which we call 
industrial machine, 
may have to be replaced 
by something. And there 
are some of us so fantastic 
as actually to believe that, 
in economics and politics 
also, the great machines 
might be replaced by great 
thoughts. We should be quite content, so’far as that 
part of life is concerned, to go back no further than the 
great thoughts of the great democratic idealists. Some 
of us still believe, in spite of everything, in a common- 
wealth where the citizens are equal in civic dignity, and 
live by common rights and a common claim to justice. 
The change which replaced this ideal by the ideal 
of mere employment has ended in a reality that is 
called unemployment. The utterly undemocratic 
idea of offering to the citizens “ glittering prizes,”’ 
to tempt one in a million to become a millionaire, 
has not worked out very well even for the million- 
aire, and has worked very ill for the millions. I 
think it very likely that men will go back to simpler 
things in sociology, just as they may well go back 
to simpler things in philosophy, even if it be only 
to simpler scepticism. But, anyhow, there is no 
doubt about the historical fact and the historical 
fallacy. Democracy existed fully as an idea, and 
largely as a fact, before the industrial revolution 
came to destroy it. 


In 1894 he married Miss 
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and : A “WALKING FIDDLE”: THE INDO-MALAYAN MANTIS (GONGYLUS GONGYLODES L.), 
corn 3 LIKE A TENNIEL DRAWING IN “ALICE THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS.” 
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Zi AN INSECT ‘“‘AEROPLANE’’ WITH FOLDING “TAIL’’ AND ‘RUNNERS’ FOR 
= : ‘“ TAXI-ING’’ ON SAND: AN INDIAN CRICKET (SCHIZODACTYLUS MONSTROSUS DRU.) 
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cratic i HESE remarkable photographic studies of the grotesque in Nature belong 
rises, to the same series as that of ‘the fly with a monkey’s face” reproduced 
pnalre, on the front page of this number. Their peculiarities of aspect are, for the 
uillion- most part, self-evident from the illustrations, and call for no further comment, 
ns. I by way of explanation or fanciful analogy, beyond that suggested in the above 
impler | titles. Im one instance, however, that of the Indian insect which we have 
» back likened to an aeroplane, the photographer supplies a note which may be translated 
J only i as follows: ‘“‘ This remarkable cricket-cum-grasshopper (Schizodactylus monstrosus 
i 10 i Dru.), living on the sandy banks of the Ganges, folds up the ends of its long 7; — x — 5 ace cen 

torical i flying organs in a peculiar way. The web-shaped extensions on the legs also Z2225mxxz8—' Sree —— —<—z LZ 
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permit of rapid locomotion on sandy soil.’’ Further examples from this series ? EVEN MORE COMPLICATED THAN ALICE’S ELUSIVE “CROQUET MALLET” : 


lution oy of natural grotesques will be given in a later issue. i THE FLAMINGO ATTENDING TO A CUTANEOUS IRRITATION ON THE NECK. 
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MERAPI, RECENTLY IN ERUPTION; AND OTHER JAVA CRATERS) THI 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEDERLANI 


INDES 
i : are wi ae risa a RAILS EAD LALA IE DIL DIESE LALA LIL LOLI DILL ALAA LIL LL LLL IEA LALA DDE 
M5 AVA,” writes Mr. R. P. 
J Anderson, in a note on i ss 
these photographs, ‘lies on i Z 


the line of curve which, com- 
mencing at Japan, passes through 
the Dutch East Indies and, con- 
tinuing past New Guinea towards 
the mid-Pacific Islands, marks the 
earth’s chief volcanic area. In the 
adjacent islands of Sumatra and 
Java the degree of volcanic 
activity is greater than anywhere 
else on the face of the globe; 
Java, much the smaller of the 
two, surpassing Sumatra in the 
number of her high peaks and 
active craters. This narrow island, 
600 miles in length and averaging 
under 100 miles in breadth, con- 
tains a world feature in possessing, 
within these narrow limits, 14 
mountains over 9800 ft. in height, 
45 between 6500 and 9500 ft., 
50 between 3750 and 6500 ft., 
and about 22 under 3500 ft., 
besides a larger number of lesser 
mountains and hills, most of the 
higher ones being either active 
or quiescent volcanoes. It is 
remarkable that they are so little 
known, realised, or visited, even 
within the limits of the island 
itself. This may, in part, be due 
to the fact that Java’s mountains 
are shy of revealing themselves 
in all the splendour of unclouded 
expanse. The highlands of Java 
are well timbered, and, to ensure 
a plentiful rainfall, forests above 
a certain elevation are rarely 
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allowed to be cut down. These Beee—_—_— pan - = --- --- Papa ee Sa RE Se 
forests at high altitude attract s) % is aN So 
[Continued in Bor >. Z 1. ONE OF THREE VOLCANOES THAT ERUPTED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN 1772, “THE MOST NOTABLE YEAR IN THE KNOWN HISTORY 


Ee ee | OF JAVA’S SUBTERRANEAN FORCES’’: MOUNT PAPANDAJAN-—AN AIR VIEW. 
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2. 
sHouds from the surrounding 
oceans. . . . It is during the 
short period following dawn 
in the clearer atmosphere from 
November to April, and beforeg 
the forests, with help of sunf: 
and wind, have attracted fresh 
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volcanoes are best seen inj 
uninterrupted splendour from 
the plains, and the plains 
and superb views best seen 
from the summits. The moun- 
tains are not a continuous range, 
but isolated upheavals, rising, € 
in most instances, direct from 
sea-level in the form of trun- 
cated cones covered to their 
very summits with dense 
primeval forest. The ascents 
are best accomplished at night 
by torch-light, a weird but 
cooler method which ensures 
extensive views at dawn. .. . 
The names of the three highest 
of Java’s volcanoes all begin 
with the letter S. The 
Smereo, a peak of the short 
Tengger range running breadth- 
Ways across the eastern end 
of the island, and the only 
‘range’ which exists, rises to 
12,000 ft. The Slamat, which 
stands. sentinel in_ solitary 
grandeur between west and 
mid Java, is 11,200 ft. high; 
and the Soembing, of mid- 

“ Z Java, one of twins which the 
: a . Dutch call The Brothers, tops 
2. A TRUNCATED CONE 10,000 FT. HIGH, COVERED TO ITS VERY SUMMIT WITH DENSE PRIMEVAL FOREST: MOUNT TJEREMAI, . 10,900 ft. All three have 
z. ONE OF THE JAVANESE VOLCANOES ASSOCIATED WITH MOUNT PAPANDAJAN (FIG. 1) IN THE GREAT TRIPLE ERUPTION OF 1772. [Continued below. 
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Continued.} 

mildly active craters, liable, however, to break out into violent eruption, as they have done at intervals of centuries and half-centuries. When in eruption these f 

are capable of hurtling into the air boulders weighing tons as peas are blown upward through a tube. The Goentoer is still scarred down its ae slope wana 

lava flow, which, ejected from one of its several craters in the first half of the nineteenth century, did incalculable damage. Mount Galoenggoeng, in 1836 Pr 

with a tide of boiling mud more than 114 villages and thousands of natives. The year 1772 was the most notable in the known history of love ihealatek 

forces. In August of that year the Slamat, Tjeremai, and Papandajan, about 65 miles equidistant from each other, were in simultaneous eruption. Life corre 

area they encircle must have been impossible. In the same month of 1883 the small island of Krakatoa, 30 miles off the west coast of Java literal split a “i 

twain in volcanic eruption. In the 25 years of the present century there have been one or two violent eruptions. The Wonosobo disaster of Nitiinhes 1908, he which ‘an i wi 

were killed, originated from the Telaga Menger, a crater lake, but was an earthquake. Last year the Papandajan crater, always active, gave rise to anxiety but sida 

The Dutch maintain a ‘ Vulkanologisch’ Research Department, and periodical visits are made to the more active craters. The Papandajan has a resident guardian Gan pi = 
} . —S 
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RS| THE WORLD’S MOST VOLCANIC ISLAND SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


InpDES AIR SERVICE. 
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3. THE JAVANESE VOLCANO WHICH RECENTLY BROKE INTO ERUPTION AND CAUSED THE DEATHS OF ABOUT 1300 PEOPLE: THE SMOKING CONE OF MOUNT MERAPI, 
FROM WHICH POURED A STREAM OF LAVA FOUR MILES LONG, CUTTING OFF A PARTY OF NATIVES, DISCOVERED BY AEROPLANES USED FOR RESCUE WORK. 
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N December 19 news frem 
Java announced a serious 
eruption of the volcano Merapi 
(Fig. 3 above). Later accounts 
gave the death-roll as 1300, in- 
cluding hundreds of missing. Pro- 
fessor Borchardt, of Hamburg, who 
was engaged in climatic researches, 
was at first reported to have 
fallen into the crater at the 
moment of the eruption. After- 
wards it was stated that he 
probably died some days before, 
when a minor explosion occurred. 
He is said to have fled into the 
valley with a native companion. 
The native reached a_ village, 
but nothing more was heard of Pro- 
fessor Borchardt. The eruption of 
Merapi caused a copious rain of 
ashes to descend on the surround- 
ing country, while there poured 
out from the crater a stream of 
lava more than four miles long, 
about two hundred yards wide, 
and eighty feet high. Great 
damage was done in the locality. 
Merapi is over 9000 ft. high, 
and is one of a number of 
volcanoes surrounding the Idjen 
forces Plateau in Eastern Java. This 
with a 4 z plateau, which is itself an old 
covered : ‘ = crater, is over 84 square miles in 
srranean ' = area, and is bounded by walls 
hin the a a rm == = FSS <A EP-Z-PE2P 2000 ft. high. There is another 
itself in . A CLOSER AIR VIEW (THAN IN FIG. 2) OF THE GREAT CRATER OF MOUNT TJEREMAI (SHOWING PART OF THE AEROPLANE'S volcano named Merapi, in Suraatra, 
ich 600 | WING ON LEFT): ONE OF THE THREE VOLCANOES, 65 MILES EQUIDISTANT, WHOSE SIMULTANEOUS ERUPTION IN 1772 - situated near the coast in the 
d down. MUST HAVE DESTROYED ALL LIFE WITHIN THE AREA THUS ENCIRCLED. central part of that island. 
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o ‘ T the begin- 

ning of a 

new year one’s thoughts are apt to run on chronological 

lines, looking forward and backward, and seeing life 

marked out in periods. Not having Hamlet’s prophetic 

soul, nor even an uncle to stimulate it (save him of 

the rounded triple brass), I leave it to others to foretell 

the events of 1931. Mine be the safer task of evoking 
certain epochs of the past— 


And thinking of the days that are no more. 


For readers of mature age, minded to revert in memory 
to the consulship of Plancus, or for those of a younger 
generation willing to learn how the world went then, I 
can recommend several attractive volumes of biography 
and reminiscence. A book from which I have found it 
hard to tear myself away, in time for the completion of 
the present screed, is ‘‘ Epwarp1aAN Hey-Days”; or, A 
Little About a Lot of Things. By George Cornwallis-West. 
With forty Illustrations (Putnam; 15s.). After browsing 
with deep content upon the appetising fodder he provides, 
I feel that the distinguished author is well justified, and, 
indeed, too modest, when he writes: ‘‘ It has been my 
fortune to have met many interesting personalities, seen 
many interesting places, and done not a few interesting 
things, and to have been able to indulge in most forms of 
sport ; but I have no tale of great achievements to offer, 
unless marrying two famous women could be called an 
achievement—which I doubt. ...The wares I offer 
are of a more 
humble nature, 
but they are dis- 


unobtrusive kindness. How little the public realise the 
numbers of lame dogs that G.B.S. has helped over stiles ! ” 


In the course of his criticism of the author’s play, ‘‘ The 
Mousetrap ”’ (never produced), Mr. Shaw says: ‘’ Another 
point to be borne in mind is that, if you want to preach 
from the stage, as all great dramatists do, you must have a 
devil’s advocate, or you will inevitably become sententious, 
like Joseph Surface, or the traditional stage sailor who 
announces that the man who would raise his hand to a 
woman, save in the way of kindness, is unworthy the name 
of Briton. This applies to your point about smart society 
having only one criterion: money. If you want to make 
that point effectively, you must have a scene in which 
Jack, very sore about it, reproaches somebody for giving 
him the cold shoulder, and finds that the somebody is 
quite prepared to defend his position. . . . Such comedy 
conflicts will give you a chance of using your wit and 
humour, which are too much smothered in your version. 
Also, you will be able to give yourself away, which is 
the essence of fine comedy, and is, indeed, the only excuse 
the playwright has for lecturing or ridiculing his fellow- 
creatures. There must always be that sort of fair play 
between the castigator of morals and his audience.” 


Mr. Shaw’s allusion to the Devil’s Advocate supplies 
a link with the next book on my list, ‘A VICTORIAN 
VintaGeE.” Being a Selection of the Best Stories from 
the Diaries of the Rt, Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff. Edited by A. Tilney Bassett. With a Biographical 


he was Under- eS 
Secretary for 

India in Mr. Gladstone’s Government from 1868 to 
1874, and from 1891 to 1896 was Governor of Madras. 
“ They were,” says his daughter, ‘the happiest five years 
of his life,” and ‘‘ he did much to promote good relation- 
ships with the natives.’ She mentions also that he 
had been christened ‘‘ Mountstuart Elphinstone,” after 
his father’s friend, the Governor of Bombay. 


I take a special interest in Sir M. E. Grant Duff's 
diary, as in the late ’nineties his venerable beard was 
to me ‘* familiar as household words,”’ though I did not 
then know of his eminence as a raconteur. Even if I had, 
he would not have told me any of his stories, since he was 
a Director and I was a junior clerk at the sign of the pious 
Pelican in Lombard Street, an old-fashioned life insurance 
office since embodied in that fabulous and recuperative 
bird, the Phoenix. Our chairman was the late Lord 
Avebury, sometimes known as St. Lubbock, the Patron 
Saint of Bank Holidays. Once a week these and other 
eminent persons passed close to my desk to discuss finance 
and lobster-salad in the board room above. I was not 
much interested in the finance. When dipping into Sir 
Mountstuart’s diary, I was naturally curious to discover 
whether he had alluded to those festive occasions, and 
rejoiced to find the following entry, dated May 4, 1899: 
‘After our general meeting at The Pelican to-day, Mr. 
Sorley, the manager, told me a story for the authenticity 
of which he 
vouched. A 
gentleman who 





played by one 
who has always 
tried to see the 
funny side, and, 
at the same time, 
to appreciate the 
more serious side 
of life... . This 
is not an auto- 
biography, but 
just some record 
of past years and 
friendships, and 
(I hope) amusing 
stories and anec- 
dotes.”” The two 
famous women, of 
course, are the 
late Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill 
and (to use her 
stage name) Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. 
The author’s elder 
sister is Princess 
Pless, whose re- 
miniscences I had 
the pleasure of 
reviewing here 
some years ago. 
To his younger 








rather over- 
valued himself, 
looking at a case 
of birds, said to 
an ornithologist 
who was with 
him: ‘What is 
that bird?’ 
‘That,’ said the 
Other, ‘is a mag- 
pie” ‘It’s not 
my idea of a 
magpie,’ was the 
rejoinder. ‘ Per- 
haps not,’ replied 
his friend; ‘but 
it’s God’s idea of 
a magpie.’’’ Mr. 
Sorley, who, I 
regret to say, has 
also since ‘‘ passed 
over,”’ was related 
to the well-known 
war poet of that 
name, of whose 
verse he gave me 
a copy. 

Talking of 
poets reminds me 
that a few weeks 





sister, Constance 
Edwina, he refers 
as ‘* Shelagh.” 


This photograph, which appeared only recently in a German paper, shows a phase of the Battle of Jutland in which the German battle-cruisers ‘‘ Seydlitz ”’ 
and “* Derfflinger’”’ received the tremendous battering revealed in the other two photographs, from the same source, reproduced on the opposite page. As 
there noted, it was considered almost a miracle that the two ships—especially the ‘‘ Seydlitz’’—should have been able to reach port. It was written, 


Although the 
author disclaims 
the word “ auto- 
biography,” doubtless because of its high-sounding formality, 
I could wish that more practitioners of the art would take 
a leaf out of his book, and model their style on that. For 
if this is not autobiography in its best form, I should like 
to know what is! He touches on successive phases of his 
career, from childhood onward, but, instead of bald facts, 
he gives us lively pen-portraits and impressions of memor- 
able happenings. His experiences include early soldiering, 
hunting, and social life in England and Ireland: the South 
African War; business enterprises and Edwardian society ; 
and very varied sport—racing, shooting, deer-stalking, 
fishing, golf, cricket, and motoring (from the early “ red- 
flag’’ days). Then came the Great War, during which 
he commanded the Anson Battalion of the Naval Division, 
with Rupert Brooke as one of his officers, served at Antwerp, 
fell ill, went to the States on propaganda work, and returned 
to act as an A.P.M. in London and, after the war, in 
Ireland. The closing chapter concerns his literary pro- 
ductions—two plays, which elicited ‘‘four pages of advice 
upon play-writing’’ from Bernard Shaw (who, in 1914, 
had written him a “ priceless letter on German atrocities,” 
also here printed) ; a novel called ‘‘Two Wives”; and “ The 
Life and Letters of Admiral Cornwallis.” 


I wish I had room to retail a few of the anecdotes 
with which this volume teems. My readers must here 
‘‘take them as read,’’ but make haste to read them 
for themselves. I must give a glimpse, however, of what 
is perhaps the most interesting thing in the book from 
a literary point of view—the Shavian pronouncement on 
play-writing. And here I should mention that Colonel 
George Cornwallis-West expresses a strong personal liking 
for Mr. Bernard Shaw, ‘ quite apart from his brilliance, 
by reason of the Irish in him, and, above all, his extraordinary 


NEW GERMAN ADMISSIONS REGARDING EFFECTS OF BRITISH GUNNERY AT JUTLAND: A RECENTLY PUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWING TWO GERMAN ARMOURED CRUISERS UNDER HEAVY FIRE DURING THE BATTLE, AS SEEN FROM AN ACCOMPANYING 


LIGHT CRUISER. 


Introduction by Mrs. Huth Jackson. Illustrated (Methuen ; 
15s.) Had Mr. Shaw been asked to suggest a title for 
this book, he might have called it the Quintessence of Vic- 
torian Anecdotage. Its author, we are reminded, ‘* was 
a member of all the dining clubs of London during his 
long life—The Club, Grillion’s, the Dilettanti, the Literary 
Society—and was a welcome guest at countless houses 
where the best wits assembled. In a series of diaries 
running to nearly a score of volumes, he set down his 
record of the conversations in which he took part. The 
present work offers the cream of those conversations.” 


This well-known symposium from Victorian dinner- 
tables is so rich in post-prandial wit and humour that little 
Jack Horner himself would be puzzled to pull out the 
best plum. The example here following is given, not as 
the pick of the pie, but merely as fulfilling my reference 
to the above-mentioned Shavian dictum. It dates from 
1898. ‘‘ Mr. Tyrrell (we read—and, in an editorial foot- 
note, ‘now Lord Tyrrell, Ambassador in Paris’) men- 
tioned incidentally that Chamberlain had been staying 
with a lady who, not satisfied with the signatures of her 
guests, has the detestable habit of requiring them to add 
something in prose or verse. Chamberlain point-blank 
refused, whereupon his hostess, who is by no means famous 
for tact, turning to Lord Selborne, his representative in 
the House of Lords, said: ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s name may 
be enough, but yours is not.’ The person addressed, 
taking up his pen, then wrote: ‘Selborne, Advocatus 
diaboli.’ ” 


In the biographical introduction Mrs. Jackson gives 
an intimate character-sketch of her famous father, whom 
she describes as ‘‘a typical Scotsman” with “a genius 
for friendship.” It is interesting to recall just now that 





ago I ascribed to 

the wrong author 

the line— 

I have been faith- 
ful to thee, Cynara! 
in my fashion. 


not by James 
Elroy Flecker, but by Ernest Dowson. I apologise to 
both their shades, and can only plead, as an excuse for 
neglecting that golden rule, -‘ Verify your quotations,” 
that my books, at the moment, were involved in the 
throes of a removal. The incident, however, afforded 
me the consolation of discovering that I had at least: 
one reader ! 


Among the numerous Victorian celebrities whose 
bons-mots and anecdotes are enshrined in Sir Mountstuart’s 
diary is one—well represented there—who is also the 
subject of an interesting new biography, namely “A 
VictoriAN Dean.” A Memoir of Arthur Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster. With Many New and Unpublished 
Letters. Edited by the Dean of Windsor and Hector 
Bolitho. Illustrated (Chatto and Windus; 12s. 6d.). This 
admirable work, portraying the great Dean for a younger 
generation, forms a popular pendant to the official Life 
by Lord Ernle. The clou of the book is a series of intimate 
letters written by Dean Stanley when, in 1862, he was 
piloting King Edward (then Prince of Wales, and a young 
man of twenty) on a tour through Egypt and the Holy 
Land. Some initial prejudices between mentor and pupil 
gave place eventually to an affectionate friendship. 
‘“When they started on their journey (we read), the 
interests of the Prince and the Dean were poles apart. 
The one was an antiquary, a student, and an ecclesiastic. 
The other, although pathetically anxious to do his duty, 
was boyish in his tastes and rather bored by the maze of 
historical associations brought before him. His attitude 
towards the glories of the past was revealed when the Dean 
found him sitting at the foot of a Pyramid, reading a 
novel.” That, of course, was before the “ hey-days” 
of Tutankhamen ! C. E. B.: 
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GERMANY SHOWING HER NAVAL WAR- WOUNDS : 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPHS OF JUTLAND HAVOC. 
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of Jutland (fought on 
May 31, 1916), these 
photographs, revealing 
some of the havoc 
caused in the German 
Fleet by British shell, 
were recently pub- 
lished in a German 
paper, along with the 
general view of part 
of the action repro- 
duced opposite. The 
battle-cruisers ‘‘ Seyd- 
litz’’ and “ Derf- 
flinger,”” it may be 
recalled, were after- 
wards among the sur- 
rendered German 
war-ships scuttled at 
Scapa Flow. The 
‘* Seydlitz has since 
been raised. Photo- 
graphs of the damage 
done to these two 
ships at Jutland 
appeared in our issue 
of March 13, 1920, 
with details quoted 
from ‘“* The Engineer,” 
which stated: ‘‘ The 
German officer whose 
book we review tells 
us that twenty hits 
from 15-in. shell and 
as many more from 
13.5-in. and = 12-in. 
were traced on the 
‘Derfflinger’ alone. 
He expresses astonish- 
ment that any ship 
could survive such a 
battering without 
going to the bottom. 
The ‘ Seydlitz,’ how- 
ever, fared still worse. 
That she ever reached 
port was something 
of a miracle. ... Four 
out of the five i1-in. 
turrets were placed 
hors de combat, three 
being penetrated. ... 
In two successive hits 


from 15-in. shell, both after-turrets of the ‘ Derfflinger’ were disabled, and 
their crews, including all men in the working chambers, were annihilated.” 
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> “THAT SHE EVER REACHED PORT WAS SOMETHING OF A MIRACLE'’: THE DAMAGED GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISER “SEYDLITZ’’ IN DOCK 
AT WILHELMSHAVEN AFTER HER RETURN FROM THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND (IN 1916) WITH FOUR GUN-TURRETS PUT OUT OF ACTION 


H se AND A VERY BAD LEAK FORWARD. 
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BATTLE-CRUISER THAT SURVIVED TWENTY HITS FROM 15-INCH SHELL AND AS MANY MORE FROM 13.5-IN. AND 12-IN. SHELLS—TWO OF 
HER GUN-TURRETS BEING PENETRATED WITH ANNIHILATING EFFECT. 
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The two battle-cruisers, it may be added, dated from 1913. The “ Derfflinger” 
was a ship of 26,300 tons, and the ‘‘Seydlitz’’ of 25,000 tons. 
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“ROYAL HOMES NEAR LONDON.” By MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER.* 


T came as a surprise to me, and may not be generally 
known, that within the radius of a few miles from 
London there are, or have been in the past, at least 
twenty-three royal palaces. If I had been called upon, 
in a General Knowledge examination, to name only six 
out of the twenty-three, I should have been ploughed. 
Hampton Court I knew, and the Bishop’s Palace at 
Hatfield ; and I remembered Sheen because Richard IT. 
had it destroyed when his wife died. However, I must 
not go on airing the gaps in my know- 
ledge, which have now, thanks to Major ee 


(PUBLISHED BY THE BODLEY HEAD.) 


James I. did not care for ‘‘ the fantastic and exotic 
palace of Nonsuch,” and made it over to his Queen, Anne 
of Denmark. When Pepys went there, the garden was 
already in ruin; but ‘all the house on the outside”? was 
‘‘ filled with figures of stories and good painting of Rubens’ 
or Holbein’s doing.’”’ Pepys cannot, one would think, 
have been much of a critic if he was not able to distin- 
guish between the work of two such different artists! In 
the reign of Charles II. the palace was pulled down, its 


is scarcely an’ unnatural or sumptuous impropriety at 
Versailles which we do not find in the description of these 
gardens.”’ Perhaps Nonsuch was too florid to please a 
pure taste ; but the lover of architecture cannot but regret 
its loss. 

Oatlands, which Nonsuch supplanted in the fickle 
affections of King Henry VIII., has gone too, though its 
foundations are said to have covered an area of fourteen 
acres. Henry intended it for Anne of Cleves; but when 

she arrived and proved so disappoint- 





ing, she was pensioned off in the not 





Benton Fletcher’s delightful book, been 
temporarily, at any rate, repaired. { 
But we (supposing there be another ‘ 
reader as ill-informed as myself) have 
some excuse for our ignorance ; many 
of these palaces have been either i 
obliterated or exist only as fragments. i 
Of Eltham, for instance, one of the 
greatest, there remains little to testify 
to its former glory: the moat, the 
bridge, the Chancellor's lodgings, and 
the vast banqueting-hall give us some 
idea of the original extent of a building 
in which two thousand human beings 
could be fed and housed. This feat 
of hospitality was performed in the 
Christmas celebrations of the year 
1482; and, as Major Fletcher observes, 
‘it would tax to the utmost the 
resources of any royal palace nowa- : 
days.” } 
He quotes from an ancient record 
a list of the various items of food 
consumed on such occasions : that even 
two thousand people could eat so 














distant palace of Richmond, which 
the King had grown tired of; and 
Oatlands was madeready for Katherine 
Parr. Queen Mary and Philip of Spain 
removed to Oatlands from Hampton 
Court, and while ‘‘ on the way thither 
the queen received consolation from 
a poor man who met her on crutches 
and was cured of his lameness by 
looking at her.” Afterwards it be- 
came a royal resort for the hunting 
season; and ‘‘Queen Elizabeth, within 
a year of her death, while hidden in 
and protected by a stand in the park, 
shot deer with a cross-bow as they 
were driven past her when standing 
ready to let fly."". Some yew-trees that 
are supposed to mark the place are still 
called ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Bowshot.” 

The thickest cluster of royal 
palaces is to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hampton Court: Kew, 
Richmond, Hamworth, Oatlands, 
Nonsuch, Claremont. Of those situ- 
ated in the county of Essex the 








much seems almost incredible. The 
smallest figures quoted are: 6 Wild 
Bulls; 12 porpoises and seals; 200 
heronshaws ; 204 cranes; 304 veals; 
and 400 each of porks, pigs, and 
bitterns. On the other hand, there 
were 2000 swans, capons, kids, and 


stags and bucks, peacocks, and potted 

dishes of jellies. Eltham had a long 

and glorious history. It was the residence of the Kings 
of England for more than three centuries. Henry III. 
visited it in 1270, and Charles I. spent a day there in 1629. 
Queen Elizabeth thought its situation unhealthy and 
neglected it, as her father had done. In 1656 Evelyn 
wrote in his Diary: “‘ Went to see His Majesty’s house 
at Eltham ; both the palace and chapel in miserable ruins, 
the noble wood and park destroyed by Rich, the Rebel.” 

Its popularity as a royal residence passed temporarily 
to Nonsuch—Nonsuch which had such a meteoric career 
among great houses. Begun by Henry VIII., it was still 
incomplete at his death. Paul Hentzner thus describes 
its gardens: 

‘In the pleasure and artificial gardens are many 
columns and pyramids of marble, with two fountains 
that spout water, one round the other, like a pyramid. 
Upon it are perched small birds, that stream water out 
of their bills. In the Grove of Diana is a very agreeable 
fountain with Actzon turned into a stag as he was 
sprinkled by the goddess and her nymphs with in- 
scriptions.” 

Later, Lord Arundel acquired the palace, and gave 
Queen Elizabeth such sumptuous entertainment there 
(including the gift of a ‘‘cubard of platt’’) that she 
returned again and again. Eleven years later “she 
bought back the palace, probably by barter in kind,” 
and it became her favourite country seat. It was at 
Nonsuch that she granted—or, rather, was surprised into 
granting—the famous fatal interview with Lord Essex, 
just returned from Ireland. ‘‘ On Michaelmas Eve about 
10 o'clock in the morning Lord Essex ‘lighted at Court 
Gate lost & made all haste up to the Presence, & soe 
to the Privy Chamber, and staied not till he came to the 
Queens Bedchamber where he found the Queen, newly 
up, her Hare about her Face ; he Kneeled unto her, Kiss’d 
her Hands, & had some private Speach with her, which 
seemed to give him great Contentment; for coming from 
her Majestie to go shifte himself in his Chamber, he was 
very pleasani, & thanked God, though he had suffered 
much troubles and Storms Abroad, he found a Sweet 
Calm at Home. ’Tis much wondered at here that he 
went so boldly to her Majestie’s Presence, she not being 
ready, & he so fuil of Dirt & Mire, that his very face 
was full of yt.’”” Poor man! The sky which seemed sv 
serene soon clouded over * within a few days Essex found 
himself in prison. The Queen’s behaviour towards him 
is unaccountable. Tradition says that she once gave 
him a ring, telling him to send it to her if ever he was in 
danger ; and it is affirmed that just before his execution 
he tried to get it to her, but it was intercepted by the 
husband of the woman to whom he entrusted it. When 
on her death-bed, the repentant lady confessed her guilt 
to the Queen, whereupon Elizabeth shook her, and 
exclaimed, ‘God may forgive you, but I never can.” 





* “ Royal Homes near London.” By Major Benton Fletcher. 
With forty-three Illustrations by the Author. (John Lane, The 


Bodley Head ; 21s. net.) 


THE FACADE OF THE FUTURE “SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE” 
MADE TO CONFORM 


block in order to secure architectural unity. 


AND THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Sir Herbert Baker has designed the new ‘‘South Africa House’”’ and has superv:sed the facade of the rest of the 
Demolition of the South Africa offices in Trafalgar Square will begin 
hot custards; 2400 quails; and 4000 shortly. The new ‘South Africa House” will cost upwards of £300,000, and is expected to be ready for occu- 


pation early in 1933. Meantime, headquarters is 73, Strand. 


materials being used partly to mend the roads, partly as 
a quarry for other country houses. So, after a career of 
little more than a hundred years, perished the palace of 
Nonsuch ; to-day its site is marked only by a few trees, 
a stretch of chequered wall, and the foundations of the 
banqueting hall. Horace Walpole declared that “ there 

















THE “SIEMENS RING” (AND ITS BEAUTIFUL ROCK- 
CRYSTAL CASKET)}—-AN AWARD MADE ONLY TO TECH- 
NICIANS OF GREAT MERIT: THE PRIZE PRESENTED 
TO PROFESSOR HUGO JUNKERS, THE FAMOUS GERMAN 
AEROPLANE DESIGNER, 
In December, on the anniversary of the birth of Werner von Siemens, 
the great German electrical pioneer, Professor Hugo Junkers was 
presented with the ‘Siemens Ring.” This ring, beautifully worked 
by the Munich goldsmith Hans Rothmiiller, was enclosed in a magni- 
ficent casket of pure rock-crystal, which is decorated on the outside 
with low reliefs of Daedalus and Icarus, and representations of a 
modern aircraft designer and a modern pilot. Professor Junkers is 
the fourth to receive the Siemen’s Ring, by which only the highest 
technical merit is distinguished. 


author describes only two, but they 


IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE: A DESIGN are of great historical interest. 
WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL STYLE OF ST. MARTIN’S- IN- THE - FIELDS 


Havering-atte-Bower dates (or, rather, 
dated, for no trace of the palace 
now exists) from the time of Edward 
the Confessor. It derived its name 
from the ring which the King gave as 
alms to one who seemed to be a beggar, 
but was really St. John the Evangelist. 
The ring was returned to the King 
through the agency of two English pilgrims. St. John had 
given it to them in the Holy Land, and with it a prophecy 
that the King should die within six months. So devout 
was Edward the Confessor that even the nightingales with 
which Havering abounded disturbed him at his prayers. 
He “earnestly petitioned their absence,”’ and the prayer 
was granted, for (it is said) they never sang in the royal 
park, although the surrounding woods were full of them. 

The other royal residence in Essex was of an entirely 
different character, and associated with the name of a 
very different monarch. Nothing now remains of the ori- 
ginal Jericho, where Henry VIII. ‘sheltered his mistresses 
and feasted with his gallants.’”” Even while it still stood 
mystery surrounded it. ‘The gentlemen and grooms 
were enjoined” not “to hearken and enquire where the 
King is, or goeth, be it early or late, without grudging, 
mumbling, or talking of the King’s pastime; late or early 
going to bed.’’ Regulations were made that ‘‘ the King’s 
Highness have his privy chamber and inward lodgings 
reserved secret, at the pleasure of his grace, without repair 
of any great multitude.” At Jericho was born the King’s 
illegitimate son, Henry Fitzroy, of whom he was passion- 
ately fond. He created the boy Duke of Richmond and 
Duke of Somerset; made him Knight of the Garter at 
the age of six; and Admiral of England, Ireland, and 
Normandy before he was nine years old. The repository 
of his father’s hopes grew to man’s estate and married, 
but died childless. But the King’s visits to his palace 
in Essex did not cease. ‘‘To what purpose then,”’ asks 
Major Fletcher, ‘‘ did Henry so persistently ‘ go to Jericho’ ? 
A negative result is all that history can record.” 

The palace of Theobalds, between Jericho and Hat- 
field, served rather the same purpose for James I. that 
Jericho had served for Henry VIII. Previously the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Salisbury, it was ceded to the King 
in exchange for Bishops Hatfield. ‘‘ From contemporary 
letters published by Ellis we learn that James did many 
‘ wicked, crack-brained’ things at Theobalds, for he had 
‘fools, fiddlers, and master-fools’ ... the ladies of the 
Court rolled about intoxicated, and he himself was carried 
off to bed after having proposed five-and-thirty healths.” 
This magnificent palace consisted of two quadrangles, 
four courts, and a cloister, when Cromwell ordered it to 
be demolished. Perhaps it had been added to since 
Queen Elizabeth’s time; at any rate, when she visited 
Cecil there she found no room large enough for her. ‘* The 
disconsolate and retired spryte, the hermite of Tyboll” 
(as she termed him), was compelled to make structural 
alterations to accommodate her. ‘‘ Upon fault being 
found with the usual measure of her chamber I was forced 
to enlarge a room for a large chamber: which need not 
be envied by any for riches in it, more than the show of 
old oak and such trees, with painted leaves and fruits.’ 

** Royal Homes near London ”’ is a book that will delight 
the architect, the historian, and the general reader. Among 
its chief attractions are the author’s pencil-drawings, as 
faithful in points of detail as they are charming in general 
effect. L. P. H. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN GALLEON: AN EXACT MODEL; AND “SOURCES.” 


Tue Uprer PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF THE SCIENCE MUSEUM; THE OTHER Two (FROM THE PEPYSIAN LIBRARY) BY PERMISSION OF THE MASTER AND FELLOWS OF MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
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* ONE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S “GREAT SHIPS’’: A LARGE NEW MODEL OF A GALLEON, COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL, WITH HULL COPIED FRO‘ THE OLDEST 2 
ts SHIP PLANS STILL EXISTING IN ENGLAND, PAINTED IN THE BRIGHT COLOURS OF THE PERIOD; AND WITH MASTS AND RIGGING ALSO DESIGNED a 
ig FROM THE SAME SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SHIPWRIGHT'S DRAUGHTS, PRESERVED IN THE PEPYSIAN LIBRARY AT CAMBRIDGE. oe 
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THE ‘“COD’S HEAD AND MACKEREL-TAIL DESIGN’ INDICATING THE LINES OF A FISH: 
A DRAWING OF ABOUT 1586 (ASCRIBED TO MATTHEW BAKER, MASTER SHIPWRIGHT), ON 
WHICH THE HULL OF THE ABOVE MODEL WAS BASED. 
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HE model shown in the upper illustration, constructed under the direction of Mr. G. S. Laird- 
Clowes, and rigged by Mr. William Dowell, was recently placed on view in the Science 
Museum at South Kensington. It is notable as the first accurate reconstruction of an Elizabethan 
“Great Ship” based on manuscript scale-plans ascribed to Matthew Baker, master shipwright, 
preserved in the famous Library of Samuel Pepys at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Generally it 
reproduces the 684-ton ship ‘ Elizabeth Jonas,” rebuilt in 1597-8. The masts and rigging are 
in the style of 1600, based on contemporary documents in the same library. These shipwright’s 
draughts are the only examples known to survive in England of sixteenth-century naval architect’s 
plans. They are included in a manuscript which Pepys entitled ** Fragments of Ancient English 
Shipwrighting,” one of those which he collected with a view to writing a History of the Navy. 
The model, which is six feet long, is complete in every detail, and is painted in brilliant colours, 
according to the original plans, in the Tudor style of ship decoration that preceded the elaborate 
gilt and carving of the Stuart vessels. The guns were modelled, in varying proportions, on a 
demi -culverin of 1601 preserved in the Tower of London. 
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: ONE ORK THE ONLY EXTANT SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SHIPWRIGHT'S 2 
B, DRAUGHTS, FROM WHICH THE MODEL WAS DESIGNED: A DRAWING : 
/* OF A LARGE ELIZABETHAN SHIP MADE ABOUT 1580, WITH AN 

ADDED SAIL-PLAN DATING FROM ABOUT 1600. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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THE RECENT OUTRAGE IN CALCUTTA: THE MILITARY FUNERAL OF LT.-COL. 
NORMAN S. SIMPSON, WHO WAS SHOT BY BENGALI TERRORISTS. 

The shooting of Lieut.-Col. Norman S. Simpson, of the I.M.S., Inspector-General of Prisons in 

Bengal, will be remembered as one of the most dastardly crimes in the history of India during 

recent years. Colonel Simpson’s death was the result of indiscriminate shooting by a party of 

Bengalis who raided the headquarters of the Bengal Government, in Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

No victim more unworthy of a gang’s insensate hatred could have been found by the murderers ; 




















for Lieut.-Col. Simpson was a Civil Servant of the highest type, an enlightened and humane 

officer who introduced many reforms based on personal study of the gaol system. We illustrate 

above the impressive military funeral given to his remains. In the first photograph his brother, 
Mr. E. S. Simpson, L.C.S., and his Indian servant, are seen following the coffin. 








OF LIEUT.-COL. SIMPSON : 


CALCUTTA. 


LOWERING THE COFFIN AFTER THE FUNERAL SERVICE 
THE IMPRESSIVE MILITARY CEREMONY IN 





















































AN INDIAN HARBOUR WHICH, IT IS CLAIMED, WILL RANK AS THE LARGEST 


IN THE WORLD: THE WORKS AT VIZAGAPATAM, IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Development of the harbour of Vizagapatam, on the Northern Circars coast, is in progress, and our 
photograph shows some of the latest constructional work. The harbour is tilt by two almost 
parallel ridges jutting into the sea, but a bar of sand across the mouth of this creek has hitherto 

prevented the entrance of vessels of deep draught. 











THE RECENT COMMUNIST RIOTS IN SYDNEY: A HAND-TO-HAND STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
A POLICEMAN AND ONE OF THE MOB WHICH TRIED TO ENTER PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 
During the recent Communist riots in Sydney, a cordon of police round the New South Wales 
Parliament House was attacked by men and women, who used sticks and banner-staves in their 


attempt to force their way into the House. Arrests made in Melbourne are stated to have shown 
that non-Australians were prominent in Communist activities. 
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THE NEW “SPEED COPS": MEN OF ONE OF LONDON’S MOBILE TRAFFIC 
PATROLS—WEARING WHITE SLEEVES ON THEIR RIGHT ARMS. 
In the terms set out by the Home Secretary under which grants will be made in England 
and Wales from the Road Fund, he states that the use of motor vehicles by the police is 
not only advantageous, but for some duties must be regarded as essential. All vehicles 
employed must be of British manufacture. Above, one of the new mobile police traffic patrols 
is seen leaving Scotland Yard. 


SIR HUBERT WILKINS’S SUBMARINE POLAR EXPEDITION: THE EX-U.S. NAVAL BOAT 
IN PROCESS OF RECONSTRUCTION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Preparations for Sir Hubert Wilkins’s proposed 2100-miles’ voyage beneath the North Polar ice, from 


Spitzbergen to the Behring Sea, are nearing completion, and it is stated that the submarine 
‘* Nautilus "—which is seen above being reconstructed from the ex-U.S. Navy submarine “O12”— 
will be ready in February. She is equipped with every scientific device for ensuring the safety of 


the crew, including, it is stated, an ice-boring machine in the conning-tower, 





INDIA’S NEW VICEROY: A 
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“LIBERAL” CHOICE MADE BY “LABOUR.” 


FroM THE PorTRAIT BY OswaLp Birtey, R.O.I. (Ati Copyricuts RESERVED.) 
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FROM OTTAWA TO DELHI: LORD WILLINGDON, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, APPOINTED VICEROY OF INDIA. 


The appointment of Lord Willingdon as Viceroy of India (to succeed Lord 
Irwin) is notable for the fact that, although in politics always associated 
with the Liberal Party, his name was recommended to the King by a 
Labour Government. Like two of his predecessors, the late Lords 
Lansdowne and Minto, Lord Willingdon goes to India direct from Canada, 


of which Dominion he has been Governor-General’ since 1926. He has 
already had long experience of Indian administration, having been for eleven 
consecutive years a Presidency Governor—of Bombay from 1913 to 1919, 
and of Madras from 1919 to 1924. He issixty-four. As Mr. Freeman Freeman- 
Thomas, he was M.P. (Liberal) for Hastings, 1900-6, and for Bodmin 1906-10. 
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NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY: RECENT DISASTERS ON LAND AND SEA. 



































A RESULT OF THE BURMESE EARTHQUAKE WHICH SHOOK, BUT DID NOT DAMAGE, 

RANGOON : THE WRECKED COURTHOUSE AT PYU, WHERE THE SHOCK WAS MOST SEVERE. 

The earthquake which shcok most of Burma recently caused great destruction between Pyuntaza 

and Toungoo, on the Mandalay Railway. The damage was particularly severe at Pyu, where about 

twenty houses were completely destroyed and a goods train was overturned. The Court House 
(which we illustrate above) and three shops were attacked by fire. 
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CRICKETER, 
A LIFEBOAT 
THE BRITISH 


A RELIC OF THE ILL-FATED “OBERON,” IN WHICH THE FAMOUS 

J. W. H. T. DOUGLAS, AND HIS FATHER, LOST THEIR LIVES: 

WHICH WAS PICKED UP, WITH SEVERAL MEMBERS OF THE CREW, BY 
STEAMER “ HENGIST."’ 














THE FREAK PLEASURE-BOAT WHICH SANK OFF MIAMI AFTER AN EXPLOSION: 
“EUREKA II.’’—FITTED WITH A GLASS BOTTOM FOR STUDYING OCEAN DEPTHS. 
Four persons were reported dead and thirty-five missing as the result of an explosion, followed by 
a fire, on board the observation-boat “Eureka II.” when that craft was fifteen miles off Miami, 
during a pleasure cruise. 135 are said to have gone on this trip, which was to view the ocean 
depths from the “ Eureka II.,” which was fitted with a glass bottom, 
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THE “OBERON” DISASTER: CAPTAIN HJELT, OF THE ‘“ ARCTURUS,"’ SALUTING HIS 
BROTHER’S SHIP, THE ‘“ OBERON"’—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE KATTEGAT, WHERE 
THE TWO FINNISH SHIPS COLLIDED AND THE “OBERON’”’ SANK. 

The Finnish steamers “* Arcturus” and “* Oberon” came into collision in a dense fog during the 
night of December 19-20—near the Laesoe Trindel Lighthouse, in the Kattegat. The ‘ Oberon,” 
which was badly damaged amidships, disappeared in the fog. She sank in three minutes, and 
there was time to lower only one boat. Forty-two lives were lost—-among them those of six 


THE BOWS OF THE “ARCTURUS’’ DAMAGED BY HER COLLISION WITH THE 

“OBERON”’ IN THE KATTEGAT: THE SHIP WHICH WAS SAVED BY THE TIMELY 
CLOSING OF HER WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS. 

English passengers, including Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas, the cricketer, and Mr. J. H. Douglas, his 

father. The bow of the “Arcturus” was badly damaged in the collision, but Captain Hielt 

closed the water-tight compartments, and five minutes later was able to lower his boats 

Portraits of the late Mr. Douglas and his father will be found on our Personal Page. 
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PRESERVING HISTORIC TREASURES: ITALIAN PAINTING; ROMAN SHIP-CRAFT. 
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THE RECENT RESTORATION OF A FAMOUS EXAMPLE OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART IN A SWISS CHURCH: THE CENTRAL PART OF THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
WALL-PAINTING OF THE CRUCIFIXION, BY BERNARDINO LUINI (1470-1533), IN THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DEGLI ANGIOLI, AT LUGANO. 


HE Church of Sta. Maria degli 
Angioli, at Lugano, which was 

in a very bad state of repair, has 
lately been restored, along with its 
famous wall-painting of the Crucifixion 
by Bernardino Luini, a Milanese fol- 
lower of Leonardo da Vinci. The 
church was begun by the Capuchins in 
1499.——The recovery of the ancient 
Roman galley from the bed of Lake 
Nemi (drained for the purpose) has 
frequently been illustrated in our pages. 
We give the above photographs, lately 
to hand, to show the extreme care 
taken by the Italian authorities to 
preserve their treasures. Two anchors 
were recently found, one entirely of 
iron, weighing 1275 Ib. (Roman), and 
the other (seen above) of wood with a 
leaden stock or cross-piece, and iron- 
shod spikes, excavated last November. 
This anchor is about 16 ft. long. In 
the left-hand photograph (left fore- 
ground) may be seen the cord binding 
and part of the cable, wonderfully 
well preserved after 2000 years of 
submersion. In the background of 
the right-hand photograph is the 
galley itself, on its cradle, ready for 
conveyance into the specially con- 
structed ‘“hangar"’ beyond. Dr. Doro 
Levi states that the iron anchor “ is 
remarkable in having a movable stock, 
and is therefore of the type (invented 
by Captain Rodgers) patented by the 






































ITALY’S CAREFUL CONSERVATION OF HER ARCHOLOGICAL : : . 7 THE SAME ANCHOR PACKED FOR TRANSPORT: A VIEW SHOWING 
TREASURES: A LARGE ROMAN ANCHOR, OF WOOD WITH A English Admiralty in 1852. (BEYOND) THE ROMAN GALLEY RECOVERED FROM LAKE NEMI 
LEADEN STOCK, FOUND WITH THE GALLEY IN LAKE WNEMI. AND A BUILDING ERECTED TO HOUSE IT. 
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“A STARTLING DISCOVERY” AT UR: ROYAL TOMBS OVER 4000 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND 
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THE LIBATION- 
CHAMBER IN 
DUNGI’S 
GREAT 
BUILDING: THE 
ALTAR, 
PROJECTING 
: FROM THE WALL, 
: WITH 6 RUNNELS 
: AND 6 FIRE- 
PLACES ; 
ANOTHER 
FIREPLACE (OR 
TWO) ON THE 
: RUINED ALTAR 
: (RIGHT), AND A 
: BASE (LEFT) 
: WITH POT-HOLES 
AND RUNNELS. 
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* A ROOM IN DUNGI’S BUILDING WITH STEPS TO THE HIGH CHAMBER OVER THE GREAT VAULT: 
(LEFT) A DOORWAY WHICH HAD BEEN BLOCKED UP AND CAMOUFLAGED; (IN FRONT OF IT) 
PAVEMENT DUG THROUGH BY ELAMITE ROBBERS, WHO ALSO DESTROYED THE DOOR BLOCKING. 
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Ur-of-the-Chaldees, at one time the home of Abraham, continues to yield wonderful results to SSS SSS SS TSETEE——P:—sC SSS 
the spade of the archeologist. The director of the excavations, Mr. Leonard Woolley, says THE GREAT TOMB-SHAFT IN DUNGI’S BUILDING: A VIEW LOOKING 
in his latest report: ‘“‘ The Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the Museum of the DOWN FROM ONE END—(IN FOREGROUND) THE CENTRAL PLATFORM 


: : : : : é f 3 s FROM WHICH THE STEPS RUN DOWN UNDER THE CORBELLED 
University of Pennsylvania has begun its ninth season’s work at Ur with a startling discovery, VAULT (INSECURE AND NOT YET EXCAVATED); (ON RIGHT) 


that of the tombs of the great kings of the Third Dynasty. The rich graves of the prehistoric THE BLOCKED-UP DOORWAY WITH ITS STEPS. 

cemetery were those of kings whose names, where they have been recovered, were new to us. LS ———————————___—____"__"_"_="_*«OXMfssesee 
Ur-Engur, who about 2400 B.C. built the Ziggurat, his son, Dungi, his grandson, Bur-Sin, 

builders of many temples and rulers of an empire which stretched to the Mediterranean, stand for the most splendid age in the history of Ur, and now their 
burial-place comes to light. Late last season we exposed part of a wall-front whose bricks were stamped with the name of Bur-Sin: the building proves to 
be an annexe of a much larger one erected by Dungi. The clearing of this is heavy work, for the enormous mud-brick walls which Nebuchadnezzar built 
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) YEARS OLD-—MESOPOTAMIA’S “MOST MONUMENTAL RUINS.” 


THE MUSEUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE COURTYARD 
OF THE BUR-SIN 
ANNEXE : A LATE 
RING-ARCHED 
TOMB (SEEN IN 
FOREGROUND) ; 
2 CLAY COFFINS 
OF LARSA DATE 
(ON PAVEMENT) ; 
THE TEMENOS 
WALL OF 
NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR (TOP 
BACKGROUND) ; 
BOUNDARY WALL 
OF DUNGI'S 
BUILDING 
(RIGHT) ; AND 
DOOR (RIGHT 
BACKGROUND) TO 
BUR-SIN’S 
LIBATION- 
CHAMBER. 
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ROOM BELIEVED BY MR. LEONARD WOOLLEY TO BE THE INTERIOR OF THE TOMB OF BURSIN 
F GRANDSON OF UR-ENGUR, WHO BUILT THE ZIGGURAT AT UR ABOUT THE YEAR 2400 B.C. 
; A VIEW SHOWING THE HOLE MADE BY ROBBERS THROUGH THE CORBELLED ROOF. 
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A SUBSIDIARY TOMB UNDER THE PAVEMENT OF THE BUR-SIN 
COURT: AN INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING THE CORBELLED DOORWAY 
WITH THE BLOCKING PARTLY REMOVED BY THE ROBBERS—PART 
OF THE ANCIENT SITE EXCAVATED BY MR. LEONARD WOOLLEY 


round the Sacred Area run right across the site, and have to be dug through. In Bur-Sin's 
courtyard a small shaft leads into a long vaulted chamber, which can only have been the 
king's grave. It had been plundered by the Elamites who swept down from the Persian hills 
and brought the Third Dynasty of Ur to a disastrous end. . . . The actual tomb of Bur-Sin 
is one of the finest monuments at Ur, but it is almost insignificant compared with what we 
have, even at this stage, in Dungi’s building. At the back of this two flights of stairs lead 


— up to what was a high paved room; beneath its floor lies a huge brick-lined pit, more than 
prt 20 ft. deep, filled in with clean, packed soil. In a recess on one side is a bricked-up door through which steps led down to the pit's bottom; from this 
~— broad stairs run down and enter long vaulted rooms or passages. The corbelled roofs are in a dangerous state and must be shored-up. Always the great 
) : 


pit is the centre of surmise. Already we have one of the most monumental ruins in Mesopotamia What may be below and behind it all we have yet to learn.” 
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A RICH CONTRIBUTION FROM TURKEY 


TO THE PERSIAN ART EXHIBITION : 
EARLY MINIATURES. 
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ONE OF THE RAREST TREASURES LENT BY THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT: A MINIATURE 

FROM A SET OF FOUR MOUNTED ON A SINGLE LEAF -—A TYPE OF WHICH ONLY TWO 
SPECIMENS HAVE BEEN FOUND. 


VW 





opened in London on January 5, 
from Turkey, which recently arrived in charge of Mr. 
the Seraglio and Evkav Museums at Constantinople ; 


unrivalled collection of early Persian miniatures, none later than the sixteenth century. 


London are contained in three albums, and include a set of four small paintings mounted on a single leaf which 
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“THE PROPHET MAHOMET BEING CARRIED TO HEAVEN ON THE SHOULDERS OF % 
AN ANGEL”: ONE OF THE EXQUISITE PERSIAN MINIATURES LENT BY TURKEY 
TO THE EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 
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Gratitude is due to the Turkish Government for its valuable contribution to the Exhibition of Persian Art to be 
in the galleries of the Royal Academy at Burlington House. 
Talbot Rice, comprise some of the rarest treasures from 
in particular, a number of beautiful specimens from an 
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AMONG THE PRICELESS PERSIAN MINIATURES, NONE LATER THAN 4 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, SENT FROM TURKEY TO BE EXHIBITED 

3 AT BURLINGTON HOUSE: A BATTLE SCENE. 
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The exhibits 
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The miniatures sent to 


are jealously guarded, 
as only two examples 
of this type have ever 
been found. The great 
collection of miniatures 
preserved in the Seraglio 
Museum was formed by 
Halil Bey, the learned 
and courteous Director- 


General of the Fine 
Arts and Museums of A: 
the Turkish Republic, a4 
who gathered them 75h 
together from various he, 
small libraries. ‘* Their 4 
importance"’ (says a 

‘*Times"’ critic) ‘‘ may ‘ a9 


be judged by the fact 
that the late Sir Thomas 
Arnold, who saw this 
splendid collection 
shortly before his death, 
declared that the whole 


y 
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history of Persian 
painting would have 
to be rewritten. The 
Turks, indeed, have 


always shown a high 
appreciation of the art 
of Persia, even when the 
political relations be- 
tween the two peoples 
were at their worst. 
They can, moreover, 
claim to have played a 
great part, especially in 
the twelfth century, in 
carrying Persian decora- 
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ANOTHER OF THE ALMOST UNIQUE SET OF — 
2 “4 ss : FOUR MINIATURES ON A SINGLE LEAF: A 
ive styles and motives “GEM" OF PERSIAN ART FROM TURKEY. 
westward, and thus en- =~ 
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Historians obsessed by their military exploits have exaggerated the rude 
simplicity of the Seljuks and even of the early Osmanlis. If the original 
Turkish invaders of Anatolia were really as uncultivated as Byzantine 
historians averred, it can only be said that they made more rapid progress 
in the arts in two centuries than the Teutonic conquerors of the west 
achieved in 500 years.’ Besides the miniatures, the Turkish Government 
has lent to the London exhibition a mother-of-pearl shield, and a carafe in 
gold filigree-work, encrusted with jewels on silver, dating from the sixteenth 
century. The action of the Turkish authorities, with the approval of 
the President, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and the Prime Minister, Ismet 
Pasha, in affording such valuable support to the Exhibition, has been 
deeply appreciated, as a sign of goodwill, both in London and in 
Teheran. British scholars indebted to Halil Bey for help in their 
researches hone that he mav be able to visit the Exhibition himself. 
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Persian; and of Persian Provenance? Gems of Enamelled Glass. 


DOWL), AND 7THE DRirIsH Museuy AND BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 


LLO MAGAZINE. 








*s N the antiquity of the art 

of fine glass-making in 
Persia there can be not the 
slightest doubt,’’ says Dr. Arthur 
Upham Pope, in “Apollo.’’ He 
admits that the literature on 
the subject is meagre, but 
points out that we can tell 
that fine glass was definitely 
made in Samarkand from the 
evidence oi Clavijo, who headed 
an embassy to the Court ot 
Tamerlane in the opening years 
of the fifteenth century. In 
support of his theory of the 
importance of Persia in glass- 
making, he cites the example 
of the so-called Wurzburger 
flasak—-a piece of ‘almost 
unchallengeable beauty ’’ in the 
British Museum. This _ has 
been generally accepted as 
Egyptian or Syrian, but there 
are a number ot _ reasons 
for thinking that it may be 
Persian. The bottle is decorated 
with a scroll design; a seated 
musician playing a harp; a 
seated prince in a gold coat 
and white turban ; a horseman 
spearing a bear; and another 


horseman spearing a lion. 














A GLASS BOWL FOUND AT HAMADAN AND INDUBITABLY PERSIAN: A MOST IMPORTANT PIECE DECORATED WITH RONDELS CONTAINING, 
ON A GOLD GROUND, SEATED FIGURES CHARACTERISTIC OF PERSIAN ART SINCE SELJUK TIMES. 











THE SO-CALLED ‘“* WURZBURGER’’ FLASK—-A PIECE OF ‘‘ALMOST UNCHALLENGEABLE BEAUTY” THE SO-CALLED “WURZBURGER” FLASK: A VIEW OF THE SIDE 
WHICH HAS BEEN DEEMED EGYPTIAN OR SYRIAN, BUT IS PROBABLY OF PERSIAN PROVENANCE: THAT SHOWS A HORSEMAN SPEARING A BEAR, AND (IN THE RONDEL) 
THE FAMOUS ENAMELLED GLASS BOTTLE -SEEN FROM THE FRONT. A SEATED MUSICIAN PLAYING A HARP. 
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Persian Painting: An Art wh 
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“HUNTING SCENE FROM THE ‘ANNALS’ OF TABARI, THE HISTORIAN.” 
(From a Late Fifteenth Century MS.) 


“PRINCESS HUMAY RECEIVED IN A GARDEN AT THE COURT OF CHINA.” Chester Beatty Collection 


Fifteenth Century. 








ABARI, the Arab theologian and historian, was born in 838, and died in 923. He 

taught tradition and law at Baghdad.——-It is said of the legendary King Jamshid 

that he was the first to celebrate the Persian New Year, that he inaugurated the solar 

calendar, and that he discovered the sugar in the cane.——-Firdausi was born in about 

941 A.D. His epic ‘ Book of Kings’’ is a history of Persia in some 60,000 verses._—— 
Jami, poet and mystic, flourished 1414-1492. 

















“SIAWUSH PLAYING POLO.” “A PRINCE OF THE SAFAVI DYNASTY HOLDING 
(From a MS. of Firdausi’s ‘‘ Book of Kings,’’ 1480. A HAWK.” 
Chester Beatty Collection. (Sultan Muhammad School ; 16th Century.) Beghian Collection. 


Persian paintings will not figure prominently in the Exhibition of Persian Art at Burlington House, which opens on the 5th: examples of art-craft will 
exceed them greatly in numbers. This may disappoint some, but it must be remembered that the very story of Persian painting is, even now, by no means 
complete : indeed, it can never be complete. The reason is not far to seek: it is the Mohammedan objection to illustrations of the human form. The 
Preface of Mulk Raj Anand’s excellent ‘Persian Painting,’’ which has just been issued by Faber and Faber as a Criterion Miscellany, is illuminating. 
In this it is written: “The art of painting in Persia has only recently attracted attention, and as yet only the broad outlines have been described. We 
know, for instance, that before the thirteenth century Persia was mainly engaged in gathering the materials on which to build up its art of painting. Our 
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whe History is Far from Complete. 
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\N.” “KING JAMSHID TEACHING THE CRAFTS.” ri 
(From a MS. of Firdausi’s ‘ Boots of Kings,’’ 1480.) _ 
Chester Beatty ‘Collection. “ZULAYKHA IN HER GARDEN.”’ 
: (An Illustration to Jami’s ‘‘ Yusuf wa Zalikha.’’) 
Chester Beatty Collection. 














ILDING “A PERSIAN LADY CARDING WOOL.” “THE BLUE PAVILION IN WHICH. THE PERSIAN PRINCESS ENTERTAINED 
About 1600. KING BAHRAM.” 
Collection. E. Beghian Collection. (Fifteenth Century.) Chester Beatty Collection. 


-craft will knowledge of this period is therefore inevitably fragmentary. Between the thirteenth century and the sixteenth we come across mature Persian painting, 
no means but we have mo records of the achievements of these three hundred years because reproducers of the human form were considered to be violators of the 
orm. The | traditions of Islam, and as such too heretical to be mentioned in books.’’ The same authority adds: ‘Persian painting really begins with the 





uminating. coming of the Mongols to Persia in the thirteenth century. For though there had been a long native tradition of art before that time, and the remarkable 
ibed. We | work of the thirteenth century and after seems to be a development which could not have sprung up in all its sudden maturity without a tradition, we 
ting. Our have very little authentic knowledge about the artistic activity of the earlier periods of Persia’s history.’’ . 
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DRINK BETTER CHOCOLATE . 


URS 
Here is a new kind of drinking chocolate—Cadbury’s ‘Cup’ o® 
| | | Fe ile ie &” « ® 
Chocolate. ‘It is prepared in the form of soft flakes that dissolve 
y ®) 
with remarkable ease, and you will find it as full of the true % 
Cr LS 
chocolate flavour as the best you have drunk anywhere. 10¢ 


Made at Bournville, the Factory in a Garden | 
REDUCED PRICES: t{1d. per }-lb. tin; 1/9d. per bb. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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LADY WILLINGDON. 
Wife of the Governor-General of Canada, who is 


= SIR GEOFFREY DE MONTMORENCY. 
succeeding Lord Irwin as Viceroy of India. Is 3 


Governor of the Punjab. Fired at and wounded a 
when leaving the Senate Hall of the Punjab 3 





2 the eldest daughter of the first Earl Brassey. 
A Is a G.B.E. and a Lady of the Crown of India. 
2 Lord Willingdon was Governor of Bombay, 

1913-19; and of Madras, 1919-24. 
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University, Lahore, on December 23. Condition 
reported not serious. Formerly Chief Secretary 
to the Prince of Wales during his Indian 

Private Secretary to the Viceroy of | 
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MARSHAL JOFFRE (WALKING WITH SUPPORT) ARRIVING AT MARSHAL 
FOCH’S HOUSE IN PARIS, ON THE LATTER’S DEATH IN MARCH i929, 
TO PAY HIS LAST RESPECTS. 
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MR. H. V. W. FIELDS-CLARKE. 

7+ Burmese Forest Engineer. Murdered on the 

edge of the Pegu Yomas by an armed party of 

malcontents who burnt the forest bungalow, 

after taking Mr. Fields-Clarke’s firearms. It was 

stated that he had only just returned from a 
holiday in England. Aged thirty-six. 


MR. NEIL MUNRO, LL.D. 
Died, December 22, aged sixty-six. Distin- = 
guished Scottish novelist and journalist. Born 
at Inveraray. Well known for his descriptions of 
Highland life and scenery. Spent most of his 
life in Glasgow. Editor of the ‘* Glasgow Even- ? 
ing News.” Published “ John Splendid.” i 
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Z MR. J. W. H. T. DOUGLAS. % < PROFESSOR A. A. MACDONELL. > 
Drowned in the ‘* Oberon” disaster described == Emeritus Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford Uni- 


4 
“ 


on another page. Born, September 1882. 
Famous as a sporting, boxing, and, particularly, 
a cricketing figure. Thirteen years captain of 
Essex; 1913-14, captain M.C.C. team, in South : Z 
Africa: Australia, 1920-21. 
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versity. Died, December 28, aged seventy-six. 
Inherited the hereditary title of Lochgarry. 
+ Educated at Géttingen. Davis Scholarship in 
= Chinese, 1877. Boden Sanskrit Scholarship, 1878. 
Renowned for his Vedic research. 
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THE VICTOR OF THE MARNE: MARSHAL JOSEPH JACQUES CESAIRE JOFFRE, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE FRENCH ARMIES IN THE EARLY PART OF 
THE WAR. A 
At the outbreak of the Great War, General Joffre (as he was then called) was Vice- 
President of the French Higher Council of War and Chief of the General Staff, and 
in that capacity he became Commander-in-Chief of the French Armies. On September 6, 
1914, he initiated the offensive which resulted in the historic Battle of the Marne. 
General Joffre retained the post of Commander-in-Chief, to which had been added MR. JOHN W. DULANTY, C.B., 
that of technical adviser to the Government on the direction of the War, until Irish Free State Chief Commissioner for Trade. 
December 1916, when these two offices were suppressed. In compensation he was Appointed Irish Free State High Commissioner in 
created Marshal of France, a title then in abeyance since 1871. Marshal Joffre was London. Educated at University of Manchester 
born at Rivesaltes, a village near the Pyrenees, on January 12, 1852» He served Rose rapidly in the Higher Division of the Civil 
vresident of the Amateur Boxing Association, in the Franco-German War, and later in Indo-China and Africa. Service; formerly Principal Secretary to the 
and a well-known boxing referee. Ministry of Munitions. 
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MR. J. H. DOUGLAS. 
Drowned with his son, the famous English 
cricketer, in the “Oberon” disaster described 
on another page. A member of the National 
Sporting Club for over thirty years; a former 
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1931 IN THE BRITISH STUDIOS. 


HE news that comes in daily from the front 
line of British kinematic action indicates not 

only a healthy “ liveliness ’’ on all fronts, but a choice 
of subject-matter of superior interest. The new 


will supply the dialogue for this and other pictures 
under the company’s banner. ‘Fleet Street,” a 
powerful drama against a background sufficiently 
indicated by its title, and ‘‘ The Traitor,” a “‘ Ruri- 
tanian romance,”’ are also down for early production. 

British International Pic- 











tures, Ltd., have found a 
tremendous subject in the 
Dreyfus Case; but I trust no 
umbrage will be given by the 
representation of a person still 
living and in 
the public eye. 
Publicity is not 
far wrong in 
describing the 
history of the 
unhappy scape- 
goat as_ the 
“‘world’s greatest 
spy-story.” The 
picture, which 
is in preparation, 
will be directed 
by Milton Ros- 
mer, under the 
supervision of 
F.W. Kraemer; 
and Cedric 








IN “ONE HEAVENLY NIGHT,” THE FIRST “TALKIE” FILM IN WHICH SHE 
HAS APPEARED: MISS EVELYN LAYE AS THE FLOWER GIRL WHO IS ABLE the 
TO MASQUERADE AS A FAMOUS CABARET DANCER; AND MR. LEON ERROL, 


THE COMEDIAN OF THE STORY. 


“One Heavenly Night’ is Miss Evelyn Laye’s first ‘‘ talkie’’ picture. 
love story of gay Budapest, in which a poor flower girl comes to pose as the famous cabaret 
“ star,”’ Fritzi— thus fulfilling her romantic dreams and gaining a Count for a lover. It 
is described as a screen operetta, was made by United Artists at Hollywood, and was 
presented by Samuel Goldwyn for its London season and European premiére run at the 


Tivoli on Boxing Day. 


British Producing Company, founded and directed 
by Reginald Fogwell, and working under the title 
of the Reginald Fogwell Productions, Ltd., announce 
an important programme. Their first all-talking 
super-production has already been completed, and 
will be shown early in the year. It is the much- 
heralded ‘‘ Madame Guillotine,” a spectacular, ro- 
mantic drama _ starring Madeleine Carroll. This 
popular screen-actress, by the way, is under con- 
tract to Reginald Fogwell Productions, Ltd., and is 
to make four films for them during the coming year. 
The company showed enterprise in securing this 
young artist’s services for England ; it is to be hoped 
that they will follow up their enterprise with dis- 
cretion in the selection of her parts, for, to my mind, 
she has occasionally been burdened with rdéles that 
were unsuited to her personality and her gifts. In 
“Madame. Guillotine” she will be partnered by 
Brian Aherne in a colourful romance against the 
picturesque and dramatic background of the French 
Revolution.. Publicity informs me this is a story of 
love and thrills, combining the charm and dignity 
of old-world music with the raucous voices of the 
revolutionary mob. All of which sounds as if this 
particular picture has not ventured far from the safe 
country of convention! Personally, I look forward 
more eagerly to “ Black Damp,” an epic drama of 
the coal-mines, scheduled for completion during the 
earlier part of the year. Here, it seems to me, is a 
rich and unfamiliar field, which should yield not only 
gripping drama, but settings of absorbing interest as 
well. The vast machinery of the mines, the chronicle 
of life underground, with its round of labour, its 
struggles, and its sacrifices, form fine material for 
the imaginative producer. The co-operation of the 
Doncaster Collieries Association should facilitate the 
achievement of authentic atmosphere, and special 
sound-recording devices, reinforced by new lighting 
effects, are in preparation for the “shooting” a 
mile below the surface. 

In addition to these two pictures, the company 
announces the purchase of Gilbert Frankau's latest 
best-seller, ‘‘ Martin Make-Believe,”’ a book that 
holds both tragedy and comedy between its covers. 
With a story travelling from shell-shattered Flanders 
to the quiet English countryside, from the drama of 
an Old Bailey trial to scenes of prison-life, ‘“‘ Martin 
Make-Believe”’ is treasure-trove for the screen. 
Cyril Campion, author of ‘‘ The Lash ” (an exceedingly 
well-written play) and the comedy “ Ask Beccles,” 


Hardwicke has 
been chosen for 
part of 
Dreyfus, the in- 
nocent . victim 
of unscrupulous 
intrigue. Along 
list of well- 
known names 
appears in the 
supporting cast, 
with Beatrix Thomson as Mme. 
Dreyfus. The film marks the screen 
début of the two leading artists. 
With dialogue written by Captain 
Berkeley, this poignant drama might 
be a vital contribution to the slender 
array of historical pictures. 


It is a light-hearted 













though Captain Summers, during his personally. 
conducted tours through the shifting panorama of 
the skies, had discovered new angles. He is a pro. 
ducer of rare imagination. His ‘ Flying Fool ”’ may 
well add fresh pictorial beauty to a story of adventure. 

In addition to several comedies and “ shorts,” 
B.1.P. is busy with Shaw and Galsworthy. The 
former’s ‘‘How He Lied to Her Husband,” with 
Edmund Gwenn in the leading part, is due for 
Galsworthy’s 
with Gwenn once 
again in the part he 
created on the stage, 
is in course of pro- 
duction. One of our 
ablest directors, 
Alfred Hitchcock (in 
collaboration, it igs 
interesting to note, 
with the author) 
has the direction in 
hand. Miles Malle- 
son’s “ Conflict,” 
“ Potiphar’s Wife,” 
and “‘ Cape Forlorn” 
(trilingual), _ figure 
prominently among 
the adaptations of 
stage-plays. ‘‘ Cape 
Forlorn,” which is 
already completed, 
was directed by 
A.E. Dupont, and, 
judging - by a few 


presentation at the Carlton’ shortly. 
** Skin-Game,”’ 


admirably cast, 


I have seen, he 
has’ successfully 
caught the atmo- 
sphere of remote 
and lonely tragedy 
which permeates the 
play. 

A war - picture 
sponsored by a 
British studio is 
something of a 
rarity these days, 


Another’ British International and the screen 
Pictures production enters into com- AS THE ROMANTIC FLOWER GIRL WHOSE adaptation of Ernest 
petition with Hollywood’s aerial SINGING HELPED HER TO HAPPINESS AND Raymond’s _ book, 
thrillers, and the opportunities it A NOBLE HUSBAND: MISS EVELYN LAYE “Tell England,” 


affords for sensational photography IN “ONE HEAVENLY NIGHT.” 


are evidently being taken very 

seriously by its director, Walter Summers. In order 
to get the real atmosphere for “‘ The Flying Fool,” 
on which work has commenced at Elstree, Captain 











would rank as an 
event on that score 
alone. As a matter of fact, this picture, made 
by British Instructional Films, Ltd., is noteworthy 
in many respects. It is directed by Anthony 

Asquith and Captain Barkas, 
’ with the direct co-operation of 
the Admiralty. Several of the 
scenes were taken in Malta, 
where “locations” were found 
similar in aspect to _ the 
actual backgrounds of Gallipoli. 
At Malta, the Mediterranean 
Fleet came into kinematic action 
with ships  and_ personnel, 
whilst the ordinary Fleet gunfire 
practices provided convincing 








scenes of actual firing. The 
picture took over eighteen 
months to make. Its leading 


lady, one is happy to see, is 
that delightful actress, Fay 
Compton. 

Though the adapted stage- 
play is by no means the ideal 
form of screen entertainment, 
there are—as the classic ex- 
ception to every rule—certain 
plays which lend themselves 
happily to the necessary 





MISS EVELYN LAYE AND MR. JOHN BOLES IN “ONE HEAVENLY NIGHT”: 
THE FLOWER GIRL, MASQUERADING AS A FAMOUS CABARET DANCER, 
MEETS COUNT MIRKO IN THE PARK, 


Summers has qualified as a pilot, and spends much 
time in finding “locations in the air.” ‘ Hell’s 


Angels” proved to us the majesty of cloud-formation 
in conjunction with aircraft in flight. 


It looks as 





transformation, and _ British 
and Dominions Film Corpor- 
ation seem to have made a 
lucky dip. “The Speckled 
Band ’—by no means the only 
Sherlock Holmes “ thriller” to take the screen in the 
near future, by the way—should lend itself admirably 
to its new medium; whilst De Vere Stacpoole’s 
** Blue Lagoon ”’ will assuredly realise much more of 
[Continued on page 22. 
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MAKING A “TALKIE” CARTOON: HOW “LIFE” AND SOUND ARE 


PuotoGrarens By Courtesy or Aisop’s Sounp Fasie Cartoons. 
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7 DrawinG ON PapPerR One OF THE ACTION-PHASES OF ~~ 
as SEQUENCE oF Humorous Incipents: AN Artist / * 
# Burtpinc-Ur Drawincs, anp, AS He Works, MAKING 
REFERENCE TO THE PRECEDING PHASE AND FitrinG 
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i AN ACTION-PHASE DRAWING ON TRANSPARENT CELLULOID BEING PLACED IN POSITION * ~*: 
} ON THE UNCHANGING SCENIC BACKGROUND, AS ONE OF THE SERIES WHICH WILL 

BE SO PLACED IN RAPID SUCCESSION WHILE THE STAGES OF THE MOVEMENT 
ib RA ABOVE. 
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Sn: cee enraeeret ence are waren. CE 
** DRAWING THE UNCHANGING. BACKGROUND :.THE CREATION 
THE PERMANENT SCENE UPON WHICH HUNDREDS OF ACTION-PHASE 
DRAWINGS WILL BE LAID ONE BY ONE AND PHOTOGRAPHED 


ZZ = PP Me 
Tracinc One oF THE AcTiON-PHASE DRAWINGS ON ~% 
OF : TO TRANSPARENT CELLULOID: AN ARTIST PREPARING / 
= Prctures—SixteEEn Pictures TO REPRESENT ACTION *% 
SEEN ON THE SCREEN IN OnE SECOND AS THE FINISHED 
“ Tatkiz ” CarRTOON 1s SHOWN TO THE AUDIENCE. 
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AN ACTION-PHASE PICTURE ON TRANSPARENT CELLULOID IN POSITION ON THE ? 

UNCHANGING BACKGROUND IN ORDER THAT THE CINEMATOGRAPH CAMERA MAY :. 

RECORD THE PARTICULAR FRACTION OF A MOVEMENT WHICH IT SHOWS--ONE 
OF HUNDREDS, PERHAPS THOUSANDS, OF ITS KIND. 
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* FITTING THE MUSIC AND “EFFECTS” TO A “TALKIE? CARTOON, WHICH IS SHOWN ON 
THE SCREEN AS THE ORCHESTRA PLAYS AND AS FIVE MEN CREATE SOUND “EFFECTS "’ 


He WITH DRUMS, CYMBALS, TAMBOURINES, SQUEAKERS, A XYLOPHONE, AND SO ON. 
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It may be taken, we suppose, that the majority of our readers realise that they are 
able to see a series of projected pictures as a continuous, unbroken, moving picture 
because the human eye retains an impression for a fraction of time which is greater 
than that for which the impression in question is actually before it, and that, as a 
Consequence, there is conveyed to the brain not the idea of a series of divided images, 
but a series of images which, as it were, overlap and merge into one another and so 
Seem to blend and move. It is necessary to give this preamble to ensure general 
understanding of the cartoon-making here illustrated. For the rest, it must be added 
that the creation of a “ talkie’ cartoon is a colossal task for the artists concerned ; 
for they must draw sixteen pictures to represent action seen on the screen in one 
Second. Thus, if a “ talkie”’ cartoon is on the screen for five minutes, the movements 
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é, ONE OF 16 ACTION-PHASES WHICH WILL BE FLASHED ON TO THE SCREEN = 
ai IN SEQUENCE, TO SHOW MOVEMENT WHICH THE AUDIENCE SEES IN ONE i. 
7° SECOND-—-THE ACTION-AREA (IN THE DOTTED LINES) WHICH CALLS FOR : 
H HUNDREDS OF DRAWINGS; AND THE PERMANENT BACKGROUND. 2 
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in that cartoon are likely to have necessitated the use of 4800 drawings. 
As is explained below our illustrations, the drawings are first made on 
paper by the originating artists. Then other artists trace them on transparent 
celluloid; while yet another draws a scenic background. This background is 
stable: upon it, the various changing phases of action which have been drawn 
on the celluloid are superimposed one by one, and, as they are so superimposed, 
are photographed with a cinematograph camera—one exposure, of course, for 
each phase of movement. When the whole cartoon has been completed, the 
film is synchronised with the music and the sound “ effects.” 
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WHALING WITH HARPOON-GUN 


A DAY WITH NORWEGIAN WHALERS IN THE ANTARCTIC 
INDUSTRY AFLOAT IN THE FROZEN SOUTH, 
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THE “CROW’S-NEST” IN THE WHALE - CHASER 

“SOUTHERN CLOUD”: AN OBSERVATION BARREL AT 

THE MAST-HEAD, FROM WHICH WHALES ARE “SPOTTED” 
BY THE LOOK-OUT MAN. 


Topical interest attaches to the subject here described 
in view of a recent wireless report from the Antarctic 
announcing an exceptionally large catch of whales 
made recently by the Anglo-Norwegian Holdings 
fleet, the largest British Empire unit in the whaling 
industry. In the first nine weeks of the 1930-1 
season, the whales caught produced 103,000 barrels 
of oil, valued:at over £429,100. These figures, it is 
stated, exceed those for the same period of the 1929-30 
season by 8200 barrels and £34,165. 


HE eastern horizon was like a blood-red ribbon. 
Scattered over a purpling sea tall icebergs 
were gilded by the sun, a cold golden disc. Not half 
a mile from the whaling-ship Southern Princess, a 
blue berg slowly sailed. The fit abode for a mermaid 
princess, the sea surged at its base and boomed in 
its caverns. The flung spray, white and lacy, lashed 
a frozen wave poised above the central . cavern’s 
mouth. Drenched in beauty was that glacial castle 
of colour and mystery. Near the western horizon 
in the perilous Ross sea, a stretch of frozen water 
seemed like a vast desert. Lending a realistic touch 
to the illusion, an iceberg, shaped like a camel, stood 
boldly etched against a sky of bright saffron. 


One of the five whale-chasers of the parent-ship 
advanced swiftly towards the field of drift-ice. In 
the crow’s-nest on top of the tall foremast a heavily- 
clad sailor shouted and pointed every few minutes. 
From his frigid perch he. guided the helmsman on 
the bridge towards the spouting whale that smashed 
ponderously towards the ice, under which it knew 
it would be safe from the terrible harpoon. With 
frozen spray flaring at her high, sharp bow, the chaser 
gained upon the whale. The skipper, who was also 
the gunner, strode from the bridge to the gun at the 
bow. Stubby and grey, the harpoon gun was mounted 
on a grooved platform, and could be slewed to almost 
any angle. A 160-lb. steel harpoon, tipped with a 
bomb which was timed to explode five seconds after 
the harpoon was fired, projected from the gun, 
reaching over the bow. A _ stout whale-line was 
threaded through the long narrow slot on the shaft 
of the harpoon. Nearly 100 feet of the 660 fathoms 
of rope lay coiled on a tray by the side of the gun. 
After passing inboard, where most of it was coiled, 
the rope issued out again on to the fo’c’sle head, 
where it was wound round the drum of the twin 
winch used for heaving in the stricken monsters. 


The gunner had removed his right glove. The 
wind slashed his bare hand, making it numb as his 
crooked forefinger hovered over the gun’s trigger. 
Blowing lustily, the whale rose not fifteen feet ahead 
of the chaser. The gunner’s finger contracted. There 
was a flash of flame and a deafening report. The 
harpoon hurtled to the exposed length of flank, 
gashing through the thick-coated blubber. The 
coiled rope became resilient with fantastic leaping. 
The acrid odour of gunpowder assailed the nostrils. 
The little ship had quivered convulsively. With 








By HENRY FERGUSON. 


the shaft of death in his vitals, the whale rushed 
down, far down into the sea’s gloom. The muffled 
boom of the exploded bomb was heard: the whale- 
line ran out less furiously. 


The pounding winch on the fo’c’sle head heaved- 
in the dying fin-back whale ; strands of rope smoked. 
A fresh shell and a harpoon‘were thrust into the gun. 
The gunner squinted along the barrel. As soon as 
the whale was hauled into view and was within 
range, the gun spat forth another harpoon—the 
coup de grdce. Pulled to the starboard side, the 
dead fin-back was lanced with a long-handled flensing 
knife, and the nozzle of an air-pump was inserted 
in the blubber. Made buoyant with compressed 
air, the whale would not sink while being towed to 
the mother ship. After the flukes of the tail had 
been severed, the whale was shackled and the chaser 
steamed for the factory-ship. 


Lines were flung from the mother ship to the 
chaser. A revolving capstan dragged the moored 
whale round to the slipway at the stern of the ship. 
Powerful winches hauled the whale up the biuff 
ramp on to the whale deck, where smaller winches 
turned it over on its belly. Starting at the nose, 
the flensers ran their knives, razor-sharp, through 
the blubber, which they took off in strips. About 
sixty feet long, the strips of blubber were corrugated 
longitudinally. The whale was then hauled over on 
to its back, where the remaining blubber was stripped 
off it. The blankets of blubber were cut up into 
small slabs and dragged to the Hartmann boilers, 
where the oil was steamed from them, the process 
occupying four hours. 


With the blubber removed, the whale was hauled 
forward, where the backbone and tail and jawbones 
were sawn up by two steam-operated saws. Winches 
rumbled and groaned; steam hissed from the jets. 
Evil-smelling and racketty, the whale deck, 60 ft. 
wide and 360 ft. long, was soon a scene of noisy 
industry. Flush with the deck were the mouths 
of 48 digesters—15-ft.-deep boilers in which the oil 
is steamed from the severed meat and bones of the 
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“FISHERS” OF MARINE MONSTERS BIG ENOUGH TO 
WALK ABOUT ON: TWO AUSTRALIAN WHALERS 
STANDING ON THE BLUBBER OF A BLUE WHALE. 


whale. Hauled by steam winches and dragged by 
sweating labourers, the digesters were filled with whale 
carcass. Each digester held about fifteen tons of 
meat, and when it was full the lid was clamped tight, 
and about 60 Ib. per square inch of steam was turned 


AND EXPLOSIVE BOMB: | 








(See Illustrations on the Opposite Page.) 


into it for twelve hours. Through pipes the hot 
oil flowed from the digesters to the settling-tanks, 
and then to the separators, where the big percentage 
of glue and water is extracted and the oil graded, 

















“THE SKIPPER WHO WAS ALSO THE GUNNER”: 
CAPTAIN MELSOM ON THE BRIDGE OF THE WHALE- 
CHASER “SOUTHERN CLOUD,” THEN LYING ALONGSIDE 
THE MOTHER (OR “FACTORY”) SHIP, “SOUTHERN 
PRINCESS,” IN THE ROSS SEA. 


The oil is then pumped into the big tanks, where 
it sets very much like beef dripping. The fin-back 
was expected to yield ninety barrels of oil. Not 
so valuable as the blue whale, from which as many 
as 150 barrels of oil are obtained, the fin-back is 
more profitable than the hump-back, a whale short 
and very thick through the body, which seldom 
yields more than 50 barrels. 


During the operations, the blubber and meat 
decks are a hive of industry, and the workers have 
to keep their eyes open and watch the winches which 
haul the great pieces of meat and bone about. Cries 
of ‘“‘Heave up! Stop! Let go! Slack off! Hold 
there !’’ and often a string of adjectives in both 
Norwegian and English, are continually being shouted 
to the winch-men, who are none too slow at replying. 
Mingling with this vocal tumult are the rattle of 
winches, the creak of derricks and wires suddenly 
tightened, coupled with warning shouts from the 
winch-men of: “ Look out, the wire!’’ Steam-saws 
throb as they bark their long blades through a head 
or backbone, and the big haulers rumble as a little 

of men drag the slacked hauling-wire aft 
for the next whale. 


When going full swing, the two twelve-hour 
shifts handle about eight whales each, but the least 
valuable of the meat is dumped overboard, as there 
are not sufficient digesters. The work -goes on as 
long as there are whales alongside and the sea is 
not too turbulent to prevent their being hauled 
aboard. That white hurricane of the south, the 
blizzard, does not stop those hardy Norwegians 
and the little handful of Englishmen who each year 
volunteer for these hazardous expeditions to Antarc- 
tica. In spite of the heat from the refinery on the 
decks below, icicles clung to the whale deck. 
The derrick booms, sampson posts, and winches 
too were often clad with icy mail. And almost 
every watch the falling snow, like millions of tiny 
white stars, danced a mad jazz on the greasy deck. 
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WHALE-CHASER AND “FACTORY” SHIP: PERILOUS ANTARCTIC INDUSTRY. 
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HOW THE CAPTURED MONSTERS ARE BROUGHT ABOARD A “FACTORY” SHIP: / 


F A NORWEGIAN MEAT-CUTTER AT HIS WORK ON A BLUE WHALE ON BOARD i 
NORWEGIANS SHACKLING A WHALE AT THE FOOT OF THE SLIPWAY ASTERN. 


THE MOTHER SHIP, “SOUTHERN PRINCESS.” 
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*. A STEAM-SAW GANG AT WORK ABOARD A WHALING “FACTORY” SHIP: ? “; THE JAW-BONE OF A BLUE WHALE: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE BALEEN 


CUTTING-UP THE BACKBONE, JAW-BONES, AND TAIL. +] (WHALEBONE) AND THE ENORMOUS SIZE OF THE TONGUE. 
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THE SINKING OF THE WHALING-BOAT “SOUTHERN SEA": THE FIRST STAGE— THE SUCCEEDING PHASE—A FEW MINUTES LATER—OF THE DISASTER 
A COLLISION WITH THE ICE-PACK. TO THE “SOUTHERN SEA’: THE SHIP GOING DOWN. 
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HE above photographs ; Mane 4 ; on Ferguson writes 

illustrate some of the he int “the two twelve-hour shifts 
details of the modern whaling 3 eee ; ; handle about eight whales 
industry, as practised by a ss mow po pas al each, but the least valuable 
Norwegian whaling fleet in ' aii : al : : of the meat is dumped over- 
the Antarctic, and described > 7 : : wil - oh ind “38 board, as there are not sufficient 
by Mr. Henry Ferguson in his eee ; Rae ; m ete ? digesters.” The _—iparticular 
=a sod ped cegne “sent. se : Se — eee a ship described, it is mentioned 
bin - % a by Bea e * aed ' ; a ne me + ee « elsewhere, had forty-eight di- 
= hey n ne be ~ nga a: i ~ 4 we - gesters—boilers 15 ft. deep, in 

p—is specially constru z Ents py ~— : which the oil is steamed from 
with a slipway for hauling ’ y : the severed meat and bones 
aboard the carcasses of whales, - ed - a ; 


after they have been caught 
and killed by the harpoon-guns 
of the attendant whale-chasers. 
The deck of the “ factory’ 
ship is also fitted with machin- 
ery, including a steam-saw, for 








the blubber, and extracting 
the oil. ‘“ When going full 
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+ THE END COMES SWIFTLY, ONLY FIFTEEN MINUTES AFTER THE IMPACT WITH THE ICE: / 
{Continued opposite. ‘ THE FINAL PLUNGE OF THE 
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The work involves danger, as 
exemplified in the three lower 
photographs on this page. There 
is also the peril of blizzards, 
but this “‘ does not stop those 
hardy Norwegians and the 
little handful of Englishmen 
who each year volunteer for 
these hazardous expeditions 
to Antarctica.” 
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HERMOPOLIS—AND THE MYSTERIOUS TAMARISK-COVERED PLAIN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND Detaits By Courtesy or Prorgessor Dr. Rogper, Director oF THE PeELizeus Museum, HILDESHEMm™. 
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AS IT APPEARED BEFORE EXCAVATION: THE MYSTERIOUS “ TAMARISK PLAIN’’ f ee WITH THE SHAFTS OF COPTIC WELLS LEFT INTACT AND ISOLATED BY THE 
: ANC “ ely 
oe ee _— pg aed a —— EXCAVATIONS : THE FINISHED TRENCH DUG IN THE TAMARISK-COVERED PLAIN. 
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Professor Dr. Roeder, assisted by 
been carried out in Egypt 


the prehistorian, Dr. Bersu, and 
on the sites of towns which, an architect, Dr. Néldeke. 
like Tell el-Amarna, were only The excavators were especially 
inhabited for a short period. The interested in a small. plain which 
excavators at Hermopolis, in lay somewhat lower than the 


Lower Egypt (anciently Khmunu, 
and now El Ashmunein), sought, 
however, to throw light on the 
ruins of a town which was 


surrounding town and was over- 
grown with tamarisks. This con- 
tained the Temple of Seti II., put 
to what deities this was dedicated 


inhabited for many thousands of 
years, ruins covering a large tract 
and having many strata. It is 
impossible to clear completely an 
area of 2 kilometres in length and 
1.5 kilometres in width without 
many years of very hard work. 
For this reason, the method of 
excavation chosen was that used 
for prehistoric dwellings in Europe ; 
that is to say, trenches wére dug 
through the ruins of the town, 
down to the water-level, and the 
growth of the town was ascertained 








is not known. The plain did not 
actually belong to the Egyptian 
town, but occasionally houses 
were built upon it, or an oven for 
the baking of pottery, or it was 
used as a burial-place for the 
dead. In the 19th Dynasty, 
however (thirteenth century B.C.), 
a temple was built on this ground, 
which until then had been without 
a place of worship. This temple 
was dug up accidentally, in 1904, 
by some fellahin. The excavators 
have now succeeded 














in freeing 
by analysing the strata. The 


excavations were conducted by _ | 
[Continued opposite. 7 
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*~ TWO COLOSSAL FIGURES OF RAMESES II. LAID BARE ON THE SOUTH OF THE oa e ~swere beneath the surface and are — 
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A BURIAL-PLACE BESIDE A GRANARY: A BRICK GRAVE UNCOVERED AT THE . 
BOTTOM OF THE EXCAVATOR’S TRENCH (THE SHADOW OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER *. 
AND HIS TRIPOD SEEN ON THE LEFT}, 


A “SAFE" FOR A PRIESTLY HOARD: THE OPENING INTO THE UNDERGROUND 
TREASURE-CHAMBER IN THE TEMPLE OF SETI II., ON THE TAMARISK PLAIN, 
WHICH WAS PLUNDERED IN CHRISTIAN TIMES. 
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Continued.} 














the only ones that have survived the destruction done to the building during 
the New Kingdom. Later on it will, no doubt, be possible to name the deities 
to which it was dedicated. Like all Egyptian temples, it possessed treasures of 
gold and silver. These, unfortunately, have been stolen—probably in Christian 
times, when the temple was destroyed and houses were built on its ruins. 
The sacred precincts were surrounded by a brick wall some 15 metres thick. The 
date of this temple and the adjoining strata can now be determined by the 
fact that a baking-oven of the New Kingdom had to be disturbed to build 
the foundations, In the sacred precincts took place those scenes of the festivals 


in which the story of the Creation was represented according to the theology of 
Khmunu (Hermopolis), which held that the origin of the world was that the 
first living creatures appeared on a hillock in the primordial ocean. The German 
Expedition also worked in the south of the town, and there unearthed two 
gigantic statues of Rameses II., which stood in front of a temple. This structure, 
also, had suffered complete destruction, but, by means of careful observation, 
the history of its razing could be ascertained. The careful freeing of the 
ground surrounding the statues resulted in the discovery of a Coptic house, which 
was built round the statues, so that they became part of its walls. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING IN WINTER-SPORTS LAND: COMING OUT OF CHURCH. 

















LEAVING CHURCH AT MURREN ON CHRISTMAS DAY: 


Christmas Day as spent by winter-sport enthusiasts in the Alps had a more 
seasonable aspect than that which we at home experienced. At Miirren, as our 
photograph shows, it was a day of sunshine, and snow lay on the ground, though 
not thickly enough, it is reported, to satisfy the ski-ers. So far the winter-sport 
season, with abundance of sun and frost, but a rather sparse snowfall, had been 
more favourable to the skaters and curlers. The town of Miirren, it may be 
recalled, lies at the foot of the Jungfrau, and among other neighbouring peaks 











SEASONABLE SNOW IN A GLORIOUS ALPINE SETTING. 


are the Ménch and the Eiger. A funicular railway leads to the ski-ing grounds, 
and this winter a new ski-ing school has been inaugurated there. Several important 
winter-sport events will take place at Mirren. January 4 is the date fixed for 
the annual match between the British and the Swiss Universities’ Ski Clubs. On 
February 19 will open there the First International Downhill’ Racing Meeting (part 
of the European Ski Championship) held under the auspices of the International 
Ski Federation. It will be organised by the Ski Club of Great Britain. 
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’|CHIS is a large, well-printed, and well-illustrated 
l volume. It is bound in paper only, in accord- 
ance with the reprehensible practice of too many 
Continental publishers, and falls to pieces as soon 
as the pages are cut. Let no one, however, lose heart 
at this preliminary disintegration: collect the con- 
stituent parts and have them bound, for the book 
deserves it. The author is by profession a doctor— 
by inclination a student of humanity, particularly 
of primitive humanity. He has written much upon 
telepathy, upon medicine, upon French provincial 
history, and more upon primitive art in Africa. This 
volume dealing with New Guinea is apparently the 
first in which his attention has been turned towards 
the Pacific. 

He approaches his subject with enthusiasm, with 
1 severely scientific mind, and with immense erudition. 





A TORTOISE-SHELL. DANCING-MASK IN THE SHAPE OF A FISH: 
A PAPUAN CHEF D'GUVRE FROM TORRES STRAIT. 


Indeed, the title is scarcely adequate, for a great part 
of the book consists of a study of the various races 
inhabiting the island from the point of view of the 
ethnologist. This treatment is essential, as, without 
information as to customs and mode of living, it is 
impossible to understand the artistic expression of 
a people (or, rather, peoples) so remote from the 
ordinary currents of world affairs. 

Perhaps English readers may be a little surprised 
at the first chapter, which is concerned with the 
necessity for this preliminary knowledge: they must 
remember that the vogue for what is generally referred 
to as Negro 
Art has for 
long been 
fashionable in 
Paris, and 
that the 
author's stric- 
tures upon 
some of the 
pretentious 
and ignorant 
poseurs who 
consider 
themselves 
authorities 
upon it are 
by no means 
undeserved. 
I have the 
impression 
that Dr. 
Chauvet does 
not suffer 
fools gladly, 
but, at the 
same time, is 
not without 
hope of sting- 
ing them into 
A PAPUAN DANCER WEARING A some symp- 
HEAD-DRESS WHICH COMBINES THE toms of intel- 
EMBLEMS OF BOTH SUN AND MOON: ligence. Well, 
AN IDEA CARRIED OUT IN sTRIPS Wél!!—we 


AND RIBS OF SAGO PALM FRONDS, 22 leave his 

own country- 
men safely in his hands, and, as hardly anyone 
in England knows a thing about the art of New 




















f *“ Les Arts Indigénes en Nouvelle-Guinée.” By Stéphen Chauvet. 
(S'* d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 184, Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, Paris, 1930; 280 francs.) 





A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


AN ISLAND OF THE PACIFIC. 





Guinea (and 

least of all 

the present 

reviewer), we 

can skip these 

preliminary 
thunderings and 
proceed with the 
business in hand. 
A short review 
cannot hope to 
do more than 
indicate and 
illustrate one or 
two points of 
peculiar interest. 
(It will be under- 
stood that what 
follows is 
abridged from 
the original French.) As an example of the 
extraordinary decorative ingenuity of the Papuans, 
nothing more illuminating can be found than 
the carved wood pillow of Figs. 340, 
341. At each end is to be found a human 
head, severely stylised, and then a second 
smaller head. Now, this latter head, 


above and in front, is so cleverly deformed 
and managed that, when seen from the 
side, it appears as the head of a crocodile. 
Moreover, if one looks closely at the first 
large head, it is seen to be surmounted by 
carved bands which seem, at first sight, 
intended to represent the ends and the 
folds of the head-dress ; at the same time, 
they form the head, body, and paws of 
a hybrid animal, half-reptile and _half- 
spider. A similar combination of motive 
is to be seen in Nos. 361 and 362, which 
represent an idol from the Gilbert Islands. 
Seen from in front, the head is surmounted by an 
elongated cap, beneath which is a second smaller 
head. But look at this idol in profile, and it is 
evident that the first head is also surmounted by a 





A LITTLE “FETISH” ATTACHED TO THE BOTTOM OF A 
PROVISION-BASKET: A PAINTED CHARM PARTLY IN THE SHAPE 


OF A HUMAN HEAD; PARTLY LIKE A BOAT. 


Reproductions from M. St¢phen Chaudet’s “Les Arts Indigénes en Nouvelle- Neth 
Guinée,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Société d’Editions Géographiques, see l'effet 


Maritimes et Coloniales, Paris. (See opposite page.) 


crocodile, whose eyes are formed by the human eyes 
of the second head ; while the front legs are so arranged 
that, when the fetish is seen from in front, they 
represent the folded arms on which rests, in an 
attitude of meditation, the second human head. 

It is rather odd that, with such a wealth of beauty 
to be seen in nature—a rich soil, a tropical climate, 
birds, beasts, butterflies, beetles of every possible 
colour and description, not to mention gorgeous 
flowers and plants—the artisan of New Guinea should 
have confined himself mainly to three decorative 
motives—the human face, the crocodile, and the 
frigate-bird. Of the many races on the island, two 
are dominant—the Papuans and the Melanesians. 
The former smoke tobacco, do not make pottery, 
worship ancestors, live in huge huts in a body, and 
go head-hunting. Consequently, they make carved 
pipes, and prepare and carve and decorate the skulls 
of their enemies. They practise the ceremonies of 


which is human when looked at from- 


Stéphen Chauvet’s “Les Arts Indigénes en Nouvelle-Guinée.” *—Reviewed by FRANK DAVIS. 





A CEREMONIAL DRUM, OR “WARUP,” FROM BRITISH NEW GUINEA: NATIVE WOODWORK 
IN THE FORM OF A CROCODILE’S JAWS—IN BLACK, RED, AND WHITE. 


This remarkable drum is made in blackened wood ornamented with sculptures painted red and black. On the 
sides of the upper jaw is the stylised molif of a human being, and on the upper part an animal totem (in this 


case, a lizard). 


initiation common in one form or another to most 
savage tribes, and make for this purpose big dance- 
masks and forked batons. The Melanesians, on the 
other hand, do not smoke, but chew the betel-nut. 
They make pottery, have no initiation ceremonies, 
worship, not their ancestors, but the frigate-bird, 
dance little, do not go head-hunting, and live, not in 
crowds in a big hut, but separately by families. 

As a result, they have no pipes, but carved boxes 
for the betel-nut, and neither masks nor the other 
ceremonial religious objects; but, whatever they 
decorate, the main motive is that of the head of 
the frigate-bird. (Many 
anthropologists consider 
the Papuans to be the 
original inhabitants of 
the island, driven inland 
at certain points by 
the Melanesians.) 

The author, pointing 
out the love of colour , 
of this people — they 
never leave a carving 
in its natural state— 
perhaps makes one 
extravagant 
claim. He says: 
“Papuan art 
has used a 
method which 
can be called, 
by comparison 
with medizval 
enamels, en- 
graving sur 
bois champlevé. 
Many pieces, 
carved and 
painted, are 
adorned by 
carving the 
wood and filling 
the furrows 
with coloured 
matter (often a 
chalk made by 
grinding coral 
and _shells).” 
He then invites 
us to turn to 
Fig. 230 ef 
Suivantes, to 


ravissant.”” The 
things are fine, 
it is true, but is it not 
possible to raise a mild 
protest at the enthu- 
siasm which can claim 
for this quite effective 
method the importance 
of a comparison with 
champlevé enamel ? 
This is no place, MOVE: AN 
however, to enter upon 
a discussion of what 
is barbaric and what 
is civilised in art. In 
any case, this book 
is to be heartily recommended to all those who, 
whatever their views upon art, appreciate a 
scientific study of a strange culture. The biblio- 
graphy, by the way, is quite admirable and up 
to date. 


A VERY LARGE DECORATED 
DRUM WHICH IT TAKES 
TWO OR THREE MEN TO 


INSTRUMENT 
MADE OF PALM WOOD 
CARVED AND PAINTED AND 
USED FOR SIGNALLING AND 
FOR CEREMONIAL DANCES. 
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A RIVAL TO THE VOGUE FOR NEGRO ART: — © 
MASKS AND “MASTERPIECES” FROM NEW GUINEA. 
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: A GROTESQUE 
: HUMAN MASK 
OF CARVED 
WOOD — USED 
BY THE 
NATIVES OF 
GERMAN NEW 
GUINEA. 
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2, A MASK MADE OF A RING OF CORDS 
AND CUT PEARLS; WITH TUFTS OF 
BIRD-OF-PARADISE PLUMAGE. 
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A FETISH USED IN THE . 
ANCESTOR-WORSHIP OF THE ~. 
LORENTZ RIVER PAPUANS. 
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4, A DECORATIVE PAPUAN MASK BELONGING ? 
270 A “HOUSE OF SPIRITS ''—FURNISHED *% 

WITH BOAR’S TUSKS. ; 
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Br weSSse See Sesccccccoe SRN 
A CURIOUS PAPUAN BOTTLE WITH A” 
HANDLE, DECORATED WITH STYLISED 

ANTHROPOMORPHIC ORNAMENT. 
eet Wooo seen a SII BB oes es 
A LARGE PAPUAN FETISH PAINTED > %~ 4 «KOHA” (OR  ANCES- 
BRICK-RED AND WHITE; WITH A 


;  TRAL PLAQUE) CARRIED BY 
BIRD'S HEAD MOTIF IN COLOUR A PAPUAN WARRIOR. 
ON EACH SHOULDER. * 
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i AN ERECTION OF GREAT SIZE—DECORATED / ‘ *, A LONG-NOSED PAPUAN MASK DECORATED WITH 
- WITH FOUR MASKS—-WORN BY SOME PAPUANS *: . 7* FORMIDABLE TUSKS, COLOURED PIGMENTS, AND +=. 
5 AS A CEREMONIAL HEAD-DRESS. 4 PATTERNS IN A SPECIES OF COWRY SHELL. P 
Mee 6 ees 
Dr. Stéphen Chauvet is a writer on anthropology already 2 i the Papuans and the Melanesians. The Papuans smoke 
Well known from his work on the primitive art of 2 ; tobacco, do not make pottery, worship ancestors, live in 
‘ es eS Ee Meee . 2 

African negroes, and for his great erudition on a variety seassaey large huts in a body, and go head-hunting. Consequently, 
of kindred subjects. The volume reviewed onthe * : cong pi oew GUINEA-IN / they make carved pipes and prepare and carve and 
°pposite page is his first large venture into the East iit aa AND SOME 9 INCHES *, decorate the skulls of their enemies. They practise the 
Indian field. It deals with the inhabitants of the “3 a ee, * i ceremonies of initiation common in one form or another 
important island of New Guinea (or Papua), in the 772 LA 


Bn a rrr to most savage tribes, and make their big dance-masks 
East Indian Archipelago—divided territorially into Dutch, British, and what was for this purpose. Their decorated ‘“‘ kohas”’ represent the ancestral -spirits of each 


formerly German New Guinea. The people of the island, the authors of the individual warrior—and are a sort of “ guardian angel,”” or amulet; variously 
remarkable native masterpieces illustrated here, are dominated by the two races, described as ‘‘ ancestral shields” or ‘‘ ancestral tablets.”’ 
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Repropuctions rrom M. StépHeN Cnavuvert’s “ Les Arts INpIGENES EN NoUVELLE-GUINEE.” By Courtesy OF THE PusiisHers, THE SoctéiTé p’Eprrions GEoGRAPHIQUES, MARITIMES ET COLONIALES, Paris, 
(See ArticLe Opposite.) 
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HE other day, so I gather from my newspaper, 

a very remarkable animal was captured at 
Stromness, Orkneys. We have it on the authority 
of several highly reliable townspeople that it was a 
hybrid between a rat and a rabbit! This wonderful 


OF SCIENCE. 
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RAT-RABBIT OF STROMNESS. 


By W. ®. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “Whe Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 


The fact that we are looking at a hybrid instead 
of a pure-bred species is generally fairly obvious on 
account of what we may call its “‘ nondescript’”’ 
appearance. Take, for example, a hybrid between 
the female domestic fowl and the guinea-fowl. Our 

photograph would certainly never reveal 
the parentage of this bird; nor would a 











closer inspection, if such a bird were seen 
for the first time, prove more helpful. 
Its coloration was of a chestnut-red 
relieved by black loops and vermicula- 
tions. The head showed no trace either 
of the comb of the fowl or of the “ hel- 
met” of the guinea-fowl. The face and 
throat were bare and of a lighter colour, 
and there were no lappets; while the 
throat was also bare and encrimsoned, 
and, furthermore, it showed an incipient 
gular ‘“‘ dewlap.’”’ The tail was shorter 
than was usual in a hen fowl, but carried 
bent down as in the fowl. The legs, it 
will be noted, were conspicuously long. 
Some curious phenomena have been dis- 
covered with regard to hybrids, whether 
between plants or animals, and these we 








1. SHOWING A MIXTURE OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF BOTH 
RESULTED FROM 


ITS PARENTS: THE HYBRID TYPE WHICH 

CROSSING A GUINEA - FOWL WITH A COMMON FOWL. 

The colour of this bird was of a rich chestnut with blue loops and 

vermiculations. The face and throat were red and bare of feathers, 

and there were no face-wattles, no comb, nor was there any trace of 

the ‘‘helmet’’ which is typical of the guinea-fowl. The legs, 
however, are conspicuously long. 


creature was taken alive from its hiding-place among 
some large stones just above high-water mark. It 
had the tail and feet of a rat, and the head and body 
of a rabbit. Truly a strange combination, whose 
only parallel, I think, must be Evoe’s “ coney seal,” 
of which he gave such a delightful picture in Punch 
last year. 

The occurrence of this “freak of nature’’ is 
explained with much circumstance and evident sin- 
cerity. We are told that the rabbits in this area 
have but a restricted range, and consequently in- 
breeding must be the rule. To remedy this unfortu- 
nate state of affairs, it would seém, some more thought- 
ful rabbit, perhaps with ‘“‘views’’ on Eugenics, 
decided to mate with a rat, with the result just 
referred to! Although I have not seen this sur- 
prising animal, I am very certain indeed that its 
parentage has been woefully misinterpreted, and that, 
when it comes to be examined by someone who can 
speak with authority, it will be found to be a Canadian 
musk-rat, which has escaped from captivity. For 
these animals have been imported in considerable 
numbers during the last few years, for the purpose 
of farming them for their skins. Unfortunately, 
numbers have escaped from captivity, a fact which 
may be followed, in the not-distant future, by grave 
results. However, that is another story, which I 
hope to tell on another occasion. 

There appears to be no grasp of the principles 
of animal-breeding among the public at large, and 
this is really much to be deplored. But it is to be 
remembered that in-breeding between birds and 
beasts, or, indeed, between any of the animal king- 
dom, or of plants too, for that matter, is impossible, 
save where there is at least some natural affinity ; 
-that is to say, blood relationship. But one can draw 
no hard and fast rules as to the degree of kinship 
which fixes the limits. Thus we have records of success- 
ful crosses or ‘‘ hybrids” between Polar bear and 
brown bear, lion and tiger, ass and zebra, horse and 
zebra, yak and zebu, Sika deer and red deer, and the 
one-humped and two-humped camel. Among the 
birds there are numerous cases, furnished both by 
birds kept in captivity as well as by wild species. 
Among captive species, the most interesting and 
sometimes surprising instances are to be found 
‘among the gallinaceous birds and the ducks and 
geese ; and here; it is to be noted, fertile unions will 
be limited to the first generation, when the cousin- 
ship between the two is remote, as, say, between 
the common fowl and the guinea-fowl (Fig. 1). 
The offspring of such a union are never fertile. 
Where the affinity between the two species is close, 
the offspring of such crosses are almost always 
fertile. 


owe, in the first place, to the Abbé Mendel 
(born 1822), who carried out some remark- 
able experiments of profound importance 

















2. SUGGESTED AS THE TRUE EXPLANATION OF THE 
WEIRD “ RAT-RABBIT” OF STROMNESS: THE CANADIAN 
MUSK-RAT, WHICH MUST HAVE ESCAPED FROM CAP- 
TIVITY IN CONSIDERABLE NUMBERS IN THIS COUNTRY. 
The Canadian Musk-Rat, or Musquash (Fiber sibethicus), has been 
imported into this country by fur farmers, and there can be no doubt 
that numbers of them have escaped from captivity. It is suggested, 
therefore, by the writer that one of these truants may explain the 
so - called ‘‘ hybrid rat - rabbit ’’ recently reported from the Orkneys. 


with regard to certain characters dis- 
played by cultivated peas, as touching 


two tall to one dwarf. Hence while the mongrel 
race, once started, cannot be eliminated, it will, never. 
theless, go on providing pure strains of both tall 
and dwarf plants by this process of segregation in 
the germ cells ; that is to say, sorting out the original 
characters from the intermixture of the two. 

The case of the blue Andalusian fowl affords a 
parallel to that of the peas. At one time this variety 
was a source of constant disappointment to breeders, 
because, out of every batch of eggs, even from the 
most carefully selected sources, some birds were sure 
to show blemishes. When the late Professor Bateson 
took the matter up, he eventually showed that this 
bird was really a hybrid, produced by mating a 
black with a white parent. The dilution of the 
black pigment—contributed only by one parent— 
resulted in the much-desired ‘‘ blue bird’’: for the 
progeny of the first cross were all blue. But their 
germ cells contained the factors of both white and 
black. They did not, however, behave like the 
germ cells of the tall and dwarf peas. 

So far, mention has only been made of “‘ hybrids” 
as between varieties, such as tall and dwarf peas; 
or of two distinct species, as between pin-tail and 
mallard. But, some years ago, the late Mr. J. L. 
Bonhote made a long series of experiments in hybrid- 
ising ducks, which, like pheasants, lend themselves 
readily to such investigation. I cannot relate these 
at length, but cite the product of one of the most 
interesting, which he called a ‘“ Trigen”’: and this 
because the resultant bird combined no fewer than 
three distinct species—mallard, pin-tail, and spot- 
billed ducks, shown in the photograph below 
(Fig. 3) of a male of the first generation. The result 
is interesting. The head, it will be noted, is that 
of a mallard. In place of the white ring is an ill- 
defined white area, a compromise between-this ring 
and the long white neck-band of the pin-tail. And 
there is but an ,adumbration of the long scapulars, 
The curious and curled-up tail-coverts of the mallard 
are here replaced by long upturned feathers, remi- 
niscent of the long, straight tail-feathers of the pin- 
tail. This cross, however, in the third generation gave 
every sign of weakening and extinction. It would have 
been interesting to examine the wind-pipes of these 
** Trigen’”’ hybrids, but this, I believe, was never done. 

There are many reasons why such postulated 
crosses as that between the rat and the rabbit, or 
the zebra and the giraffe—the parentage suggested 
by some for that singular animal, the okapi—should 
be impossible. The germ cells in types so diverse 
would fail to find a congenial nidus from the very 
first. Even if the early embryonic stages proceeded to 
develop, the conflicting trend of growth would wreck 
all possibility of a harmonious interaction. The 
horse is a non-ruminant, and solid-hoofed ; the giraffe, 
a ruminant, and cloven-hoofed. The skeletal and 
digestive systems are alike impossible to blend. In 
like manner the rat and the rabbit belong to different 
groups of the rodents. And oie is taking no account 
of the difficulties presented by the mating of such 
diverse forms. These difficulties are obvious enough 
to those whose business it is to explain these mysteries 
of procreation. But such as have no knowledge of 
such things can do no more than make wild guesses 
in their desire to account for what is strange to them. 





the height, the coloration, and character 
of the seed-coats, and so on. Let me 
cite his experiments with regard to tall 
and dwarf peas. 

He crossed tall and dwarf peas—the 
resultant plants were all tall. The next 
year he sowed the seeds of these, and both 
tall and dwarf plants appeared. There 
were no intermediates, be it noted; but 
the tall plants were nearly three times as 
numerous as the dwarfs. This quality of 
tallness he called ‘ dominant,’’ and the 
quality of shortness “ recessive.’ In the 
following year he sowed the seeds from 
these plants. From the seeds of the 
dwarfs came only dwarfs. The “ reces- 
sive ’’ plants bred true. But the tall 
plants were not all true, for some pro- 














duced seeds that gave tall plants only. 
They once again established a line of 
“pure tall’ plants; the remaining seeds 
yielded both tall and dwarf in the ratio of 


3. THE LATE MR. J. L. BONHOTE’S “ TRIGEN”: 
OF DUCK COMBINING THE CHARACTERISTICS OF MALLARD, PIN: 


A HYBRID SPECIES 


TAIL, AND SPOT-BILLED DUCK. 
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THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOLIDAY. 





A noted medical authority, writing recently of sea-voyaging, as the 
a true antidote of city life, described it as a rhythm of living, of eating and 


S of sleeping, which in turn induces a rhythm of thinking. ‘There is a 
his monotony in ocean travel which may oppress at first but later heals 
ga P _ 3 . ‘ 

‘the - and soothes. The restful influence of ocean horizons and the invigorating 


a effects of sea air, day after day, replenish mind and body alike. 
It is these benefits of sea-voyaging that have 





cas helped to bring the South African Holiday into 
e such general favour, but the ocean trip is merely a 
i prelude to the fuller change of climate, scenes 
= and interests in this Dominion of sunshine, health 
ow and happiness. 

i “Holiday Tours in South Africa” is an 
as informative little book on this new field of travel 
a which will be gladly sent post free on application 
gave to The Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, 


ae 


hee South Africa House, 73, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


OW that the American opposition in tackling 
the present world’s land-speed record has 
vanished for 1931, only Captain: Malcolm Campbell 
and Mr. “ Wizard "’ Smith—Scotland and Australia— 
are left to battle for the attempt to beat the record 
of 231 miles an hour set up by the late Sir Henry 
Segrave at Daytona, Florida, U.S.A., in 1929. Cap- 
tain Campbell’s new “ Blue Bird ’’ racer is now ready 
for the fray, and it is to be shipped with him on 
Jan. 14. This ‘‘ Napier-Campbell ”’ car is fitted with 
a special twelve-cylinder 1400-h.p. Napier “ Lion” 
engine. This develops 1450 h.p. at 3600 revs. per 
minute. Its weight complete is only 1114 lb., which 
is equivalent to }-lb. per horse-power developed. 
This engine is the latest Schneider Trophy type, 
and is being used as the motive force for both Camp- 
bell’s and Smith’s racers. So, should either or both 
be successful, the Napier Company will rightly share 
the credit of the performance. 

The ‘“ Blue Bird” chassis has been “ revised ”’ 
under the care and designs of Mr. Railton at Messrs. 
Thomson and Taylor’s workshops at Brooklands 
track, Weybridge. The “ Maina” epicyclic gear- 
box has been discarded for a constant mesh-type 
with dog-clutches giving three forward speeds and 
reverse, and a countershaft drive to the propeller- 
shaft. This design enables the driver to sit on a 
level with the propeller-shaft, as the latter is placed 
well on the left-hand side of the centre of the chassis- 
frame. The complete car will weigh about 3 tons 
with its body. That superstructure has been sub- 
jected to very exhaustive wind-tunnel tests, which 
show that the ‘‘ Blue Bird ” should attain a very 
high speed indeed, in the neighbourhood of 350 miles 
an hour. I am not sure whether the photograph of 
the complete car will be taken in time to appear 
with these notes, but, as this streamline coachwork 
is built very low, the top of the driver’s head is 
less than 3 ft. 9 in. from the ground when seated 
in the car. Messrs. Gurney Nutting, Ltd., have 
built the coachwork, and their experience in pro- 
viding most of the Bentley fast chassis with 
suitable carriage-work has helped in the final de- 
cision of the ‘‘ Blue Bird’s’”’ lines. In any case, 
Campbell’s Napier “ Blue Bird” is all British, 
and is certainly going to make a serious attempt 
to raise further the prestige of the English motor 
industry. 


New Speed At the end of each year, English 
Records Made. racing-drivers hurry over to the 
Montlhéry track, near Paris, to 

try and establish new speed times for the Inter- 
national ‘car classes. Thus, that well-known Brook- 
lands driver, D. M. K. Marendaz, driving a “‘ straight- 
eight ’’ Graham-Paige, succeeded in obtaining the 
200-mile record in Class ‘“‘B” for cars with engines 
from 5000 ¢.c. to 8000 c.c. capacity. He covered 
this distance under poor atmospheric conditions in 
1 hr. 57 min. 48.38 sec., an average speed of 101.848 
miles per hour. The previous record was held by 
Cyril Paul, made on a Delage, averaging 99.66 m.p.h. 
The latter still holds the 200-kilometre record for 
this class with a speed of 107.73 miles per hour. 
Then Mr. Jack Dunfee annexed a few more records 
for his three-litre Grand Prix Sunbeam. These were 
5 kilometres at 126.98 miles per hour; 5 miles at 
126.85 miles per hour; 10 miles at 126.48 miles per 
hour; and 50 kilometres at 117.65 miles per hour. 
All our drivers who go to this French track say it 
is much faster than Brooklands, hence it would appear 
that the latter will have to be re-designed some day 
to bring it up to the new car speeds available. What 
with superchargers and super-tuning, not to mention 
the super-driving, the modern racing-car is creeping 
up to a 3 miles-a-minute pace as a quite usual sort 
of speed for even most moderate sized engine ratings. 
Perhaps, when money is not so tight in England, 
motorists will subscribe towards a fund to alter 
Brooklands track to make it better for speed than 
its French rival. It will have to be a sporting sub- 
scription, with no idea of profit, since Dame Ethel 
Locke-King has practically kept the track going for 
many years out of her own pocket as her tribute 
towards helping the British motor industry to improve 
its wares. And right well has she succeeded. Every 
car-owner or motor-cyclist ought to appreciate this 
fact, as we should never have had such wonderful 
accelerating motors as we have to-day but for Brook- 
lands. And the world generally has benefited by 


her generosity in running the track without profit - 


to herself. She has done her bit, and now the trade 
should finish the job by subscribing for the cost of 
speeding up and re-designing the course. 


Many motorists are familiar with 


Ad — P the ordinary centrifugal governor 
goa — type of automatic ignition ad- 


vance and retard according to 
the speed of the engine. If the “ revs.” increase, 


the ordinary ball type of governor advances the 
ignition. But there is no provision for the alteration 
of the firing point dependent upon the load. This 
is considered to be more necessary by the modern 
engineer dealing with I.C. (internal combustion) 
engines. The latest theory is that a certain maxi. 
mum ignition advance should be given an engine 
dependent upon the conditions of the load under 
which it is operating. If such provision can be made 
to accommodate these fluctuations, a higher maxi. 
mum speed, and improved acceleration, combined 
with reduced petrol consumption, should be obtaineg. 
Delco-Remy ignition systems are usually of the 
ordinary governor type. But this firm, realising 
the demand of the automobile engineer, has now 
produced an entirely automatic device to advance 
and retard the spark-giving accurate control de. 
pending upon the load or work asked from the 
engine. 

The device itself consists of a rubber bellows barely’ 
larger than the ordinary Bryant and May match- 
box. This contains a coil spring, which normally 
keeps the bellows or concertina in an extended 
position. Both ends of the bellows are sealed by 
caps, one being secured to a convenient part of the 
engine and serving to carry a pipe connecting the 
interior of the bellows to the induction pipe of the 
engine. The other end, which is free to move end- 
wise within predetermined limits, connects to one 
end of a small compensating bar pivoted at its centre 
on the distributor's timing-lever. The other end of 
the bar is linked up with the normal hand-operated 
ignition control. 

As the carburetter throttle position is varied by 
the driver in accordance with the load about to be 
placed on the engine, there is a variation in the 
depression in the induction manifold. This differ- 
ence in suction is consequently communicated to 
the bellows, which are thus continually expanding 
or contracting in sympathy with the load under 
which the engine is operating. Every movement 
of the bellows, therefore, advances or retards the 
ignition through the toggle-bar which operates on 
the timing-lever of the distributor. In the coming 
year I expect this type of automatic spark control 
will be fitted in place of the present form of auto- 
matic control of the governor type. Smoother 
running is stated to have been experienced by those 
who have fitted it on their cars, and less fuel used. 
Personally, I have made no practical test of the 
device. 
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Typewriter? Try a 
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We will supply you with the 
machines to test in your own 
office without charge and with- 
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FOR your convenience, 
“The Australia” is set in 
the very centre of things-- 
a quiet and luxurious oasis 
from which you can, at 
your pleasure, step forth 
into the busy whirl of 
office, shop and theatre. 


To a perfect site “The 
Australia” does full jus- 
tice; it is thoroughly 
modern, socially distin- 
guished, restfully luxuri- 
Ous, courteous in service 
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cuisine. 
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ficenty illustrated handbook. 
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* This is how the Victoria Falls struck 
t Lord Curzon, the greatest of Empire 
f Travellers: — @ During 1930 a great variety of oils was 
2. “Conceive a black wall as high as Shakespeare’s Cliff offered to the Motorist. Yet, although the 
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SALE TIME IN THE SHOPS. Bargains from Paris. Monday, Jan. 5, is the everything is to be much reduced in Price in order 
opening day of the sale at to make room for the coming season’s stock, 


Trade Depression 
Benefits Sale 
Shoppers. 


of this autumn has, Ree 
at any rate, one 
recompense—it has 
made this year’s January sales almost 
phenomenal. So much of the stock 
which would normally have been dis- 
posed of long since is still to be sold, 
and this is being cleared at drastically 
reduced prices in order to make room 
for the invasion of spring. At Liberty’s, 
Regent Street, W., the sale is already 
in progress, and many wonderful oppor- 
tunities of acquiring their beautiful 
fabrics at almost cost price are avail- 
able. 125,000 yards of cretonne, in 
exclusive designs, are being offered at 
1s. 3d., instead of 2s. 6d. a yard, and 
Is. 6d. instead of 2s. 11d.; and a 
beautiful brocade in a Portuguese design 
is only 17s. 6d. instead of 27s. 6d. 
the yard. Dress lengths are also 
reduced, and can be obtained from 
5s. upwards; while dresses and hats 
are offered at equally advantageous 














prices. 
Sicnsiiten t The small woman 
5 “¥ ony always finds a large 





choice of attractive 
modes to suit her at Swan and Edgar’s, 
Piccadilly, W., and during their Janu- 
ary sale she will find many bargains. 
For instance, a charming evening frock 
of satin, cut on Princess lines, is avail- 
able for 3} guineas, and a pretty 


marocain afternoon dress, available in H x 
three small sizes, is only 40s. Tailored 
tweed suits for town and country in 


the early spring can be secured for 
50s., and coats for £3. In other 
departments, all models have been A 1931 BARGAIN : ONE OF THE MANY WELL-TAILORED COATS OF PURE WOOL 
greatly reduced, and there are bargains TWEED INCLUDED IN THE JANUARY SALE OF BURBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET, S.W. THIS 
everywhere. Wool stockinette frocks FIRM’S FAMOUS WEATHERPROOFS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 73s. 6v., AND TWEED 
in several colours, well cut and tailored, OVERCOATS FROM FOUR GUINEAS. FUR-TRIMMED OVERCOATS, FORMERLY FROM 
are excellent investments at 25s. TWELVE TO THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS, NOW RANGE FROM EIGHT TO TWENTY GUINEAS. 











The world-wide trade depression the Galeries Lafayette, Regent Street, W., and Frocks, coats, and hats from Paris will be obtain- 


able at bargain prices, and the early 
visitor will secure the biggest prizes. 


Monday next is the 
January § opening day of the 
to 24. sale at Debenham 
and Freebody, Wigmore - Street, W., 
which continues until Jan. 24. All 
French models will be greatly reduced, 
many originals and copies which were 
formerly 28 to 45 guineas being offered 
at 184 guineas. A limited number of 
day ensembles, some in wool romaine, 
are reduced from 164 and 184 guineas 
to 10} guineas, and evening dresses 
can be secured from 98s. 6d. Pretty 
afternoon frocks have been marked 
down from 7} guineas to 69s. 6d, 
and tweed two-piece ensembles for 
the early spring are only 5% guineas. 
There are any number of _ woollen 
jumpers in original designs available 
for one guinea, and bridge coats can 
be obtained from 25s. 9d. 


No catalogue is 
No issued by Peter 
Catalogue. Robinson’s, Oxford 
Street, W., so an early visit is im- 
perative. The goods are only marked 
down at the last moment, and the 
opening day is Jan. 12. The reduc- 
tion in prices applies to the eastern 
building for men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing, as well as to the main building, 
where is to be found everything to 
do with feminine fashions and _ soft 
furnishings. The sale ends on Jan. 24. 


A well-illustrated catalogue in con- 
nection with their sale, which begins on 
January 1, can be obtained post free 
from Hamptons, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
It contains a multitude of bargains ; 
furniture, fabrics, carpets and curtains 
have all been drastically reduced. , 
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OAKEYS 
KNIFE POLISH a 5 A L F 
The original ~ reliable preinsiee Weatherproofs, Overcoats, 
c ga polishing tlery. . ae 
Conisters at 1d, 2d- 3d. 64, 17, aaa dine Geek 
2/6 and 4/- : at a little above or below 
OAKEYS HALF-PRICE 


LADIES’ OVERCOATS 
as illustrated, and other S.B. and 
D.B. models, in Tweeds. 
mUsual Price SALE 4<é 5 
8to12Gns. PRICE Gns. 
LADIES’ OVERCOATS 
in Proofed Urbitor Coatings. 
Usual Price SALE 5 
8} Gns. PRICE Gns. 
BELTED “BURBERRYS” 


Men’s and Women's. All sizes. 
SALE 
PRICE 4} Gns. 


COSTUMES 
in Tweeds, Cheviots, & Saxonies 


Usual Price SALE & 4 
10 to 14. Gns. PRICE Gns. 


WELLINGTON 
Ae 


LIQUID METAL 
POLISH e 


Gives a real, lasting 
polish to all metals 
. including silver an 
glass—windows, motor 
screens, mirrors, etc. 
Tins 34. 4¢d. 74d. 
and 1/3. 
JOHN CAKEY & SONS, 


ine ate Contentment— 


(Also makers of non-inflam- 
mable Liquid Metal Polish.) 


, 
eo 
are 
















Smokers who come to 
Country Life after a 

















—_— painstaking trial of other ios Tar Westie bo Weather. 
tobaccos are unpressed with Berry Gabardine lined Prooted 


RUBINAT: |i) _ its remarkable freshness Ae 73/6 
fh 
LLORACH Pt ‘ es orion 
in we ngs 
NATURAL APERIENT ‘ Usual Price SALE 4 ‘ 
MINERAL WATER 7109Gns. price OA /s 


_ MEN'S OVERCOATS 
*‘ British Medical in Proofed Urbitor Coatings. 
Journal” says: 


aa Usual Price SALE 5 
Gre 74 Gns. PRICE Gns, 

RUBINAT-LLORACH 

“A comparatively 


8 ‘ec LOUNGE SUITS 
small dose suffices a a 


in fine Cheviot Tweeds. 
—a_ wineglassful TOBACCO | PLUS-FOUR SUITS 


Usual Price SALE 
8 Gns. PRICE 84). 
(fasting). Usual Price SALE 


D 10&11Gns. PRICE & Gns. 
puBinaT -LLORACH ||| OZ cr 07. & 20x pocket tins at 21 


Of all Chemists, Drug Stores, etc. 








SALE detailing thousands 
LIST of other bargains, 

sent on mention of 
Illustrated London News. 


BURBERRYS 02.55 tonoon sw 
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Let the “GREAT EIGHT” Help You 
when You Go to Paris and Berlin. 








T the Paris Offices of ‘‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” “THE GRAPHIC,” “THE SPHERE,” “THE 
SKETCH,” “THE TATLER,” “THE BYSTANDER,” “BRITANNIA AND EVE,” “THE ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS,” 65 & 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, and at Berlin, 211, Kurfiirstendamm, 
there is a comfortable Reading Room where current and back copies of all the ‘GREAT EIGHT” publications may 
be read. In addition, advice and information will gladly be given free of charge on hotels, travel, amusements, shops, 
and the despatch of packages to all countries throughout the world. 


Our Advertisement Agents for France, Belgium and Germany are the Agence Dorland, who should be addressed 
(regarding French and Belgian business) at 65 & 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris, VIIIe, and at 211, Kurfiirstendamm, 
Berlin, W.15, regarding German business. 


For Switzerland and Italy our Advertisement Agents are the Agence Havas, who should be addressed at 8, Rue de la 
Rdétisserie, Geneva, Switzerland. 


























For generations jj, the world’s best 


To-day as in the past the highest A McLintock Quilt adds charm 

excellence is revealed in every and beauty to any bedroom. 

McLintock Quilt « The colourings are exquisitely 
‘ beautiful and the designs exception- 

The Down filling is not only ally attractive. 

purified but all dust removed Insist on a McLintock. 





and clleurion. PIONEER IN THE MAKING OF A ee a 


There is no softer, more comfort- best of all quilts to you. 
; ae : McLINTOCK d SONS LTD. 
ow MeL intoc eee = = DOWN QUILTS - BARNS y @ LON N. 


(Established 1860) 
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THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. 


(Continued from Page 10.) 


the novel’s pristine charm on the screen than it 
did on the stage. This is to be a multi-lingual 
subject, with versions in German, French, and 
Spanish, as well as English. ‘‘ Carnival,’”’ with 
Matheson Lang in his original part, has already 
served as an effective silent picture. It is to be 
reproduced on aspectacular scale as a_ talking- 
picture. Mr. Herbert Wilcox, who will direct the 
film himself, contemplates certain sequences in 
colour, but I trust he will refrain from his inten- 
tion. Part-colour seems to me as_ disconcerting 
as “‘ part-talkie,” for the eye and the ear rebel 
against such sudden demands on them. St. John 
Ervine’s successful comedy, ‘“‘ The Second Mrs. Fraser,” 
is also to migrate to the screen, according to the 
programme announced by Mr. Wilcox. I should not 
have regarded this charming piece of work as essen- 
tially kinematic, but we shall see. 

Gainsborough Pictures, Ltd., and the Gaumont- 
British Corporation have entered into a big con- 
tract—the figures involved are staggering—with Mr. 
Leslie Henson and Mr. Firth Shephard, which will 
result in those hilarious farces, ‘‘It’s a Boy’’ and 
“Oh, Daddy !”’, to be followed by four other Henson 
and Shephard productions, being turned into pictures. 
In most cases, the original stage cast, as well as 
Leslie Henson himself, will be used. I welcome 
this piece of news, because it promises the early 
return of Miss Heather Thatcher to the studios. 
She ranks amongst the best of our film actresses, 
and, though I would rather see her in comedies 
written for the screen, not for the stage, she is 
always worth watching. 


Gainsborough Pictures, Ltd., announce another 
Sherlock Holmes picture, ‘‘ The Hound of the Basker- 
villes,"” produced by Gareth Gundry; and yet an- 


other, ‘“ The Sleeping Cardinal,” based on two of 
Conan Doyle’s famous short stories, is being pro- 
duced by Mr. Leslie Hiscott at the Twickenham 
Studios, with Arthur Wontner as the immortal 
Holmes. It will be interesting to compare his reading 
with that of Mr. Raymond Massey in ‘‘ The Speckled 
Band.” 

This brief survey of coming events falls far short 
of the output contemplated by our studios. The 
long list receives constant additions, and I cannot 
do more than indicate the ever-growing energy, the 
wider scope of subjects, and the healthy enterprise 
apparent on all sides. Nineteen-thirty-one should 
mark a very definite advance of our position in the 
field of kinematic entertainment. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“CHELSEA FOLLIES,” AT THE VICTORIA PALACE. 

HIS neat all-British production is a welcome 

. change after the gaudy, under-dressed, pseudo- 
French revues that have been seen recently at this 
theatre, and should do much to attract fashionable 
audiences to the Victoria Palace. Nervo and Knox 
are the broadest of slap-stick comedians, but their 
humour appeals to the primitive in all of us, and is 
guaranteed to get laughs from the staidest elder as 
well as the youngest child. Mr. Naunton Wayne 
performs his duties as Master of Ceremonies with a 


pleasant light comedy touch, and once on his 
own did a thimble-trick that must be seen to be 
believed. There is a youthful and very charming chorus, 


and an agreeably manly troupe of Lancashire Lads. 
Mr. Wolseley Charles’s music is bright and tuneful, 
and the settings designed by Mr. Clifford Pember 
are most effective. Mr. Archibald de Bear has got 
pace and pep into his production, and has been wise 
enough to vary the broad comedy of Nervo and 
Knox with more artistic material—the introduction 
of Miss Lillebil Ibsen, with her impressions, being 
as successful as it was unexpected. 


“THE TOYMAKER OF NUREMBERG,” 
AT THE KINGSWAY. 

This is a musical version of a play that had some 
success when produced by Mr. Cyril Maude twenty 
years ago. The plot is of the slightest, being con- 
cerned with an old toymaker who, refusing to move 
with the times and abandon the making of dolls 
for the creation of tin toys, is forced to emigrate to 
the States. Happily, the return of a long-lost son, 
who discloses himself as the Tin Toy King of America, 
prevents this catastrophe, and a younger son is 
enabled duly, and dutifully, to marry his master’s 
daughter. The score by Mr. Dudley Glass is very 
melodious. On the first night the play was obviously 
under-rehearsed, and the production extremely ragged ; 
but now (it may be presumed) things go more smoothly. 
It has sufficient charm to deserve a substantial succéss. 








“ Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and 


Official Classes, 1931," a copy of which we have 
received, must make a wide appeal by reason 
of its great comprehensiveness and utility. This 


well-known work of reference is particularly handy 
through its containing in one general alphabetical 
list all people of rank and position. Each name 
can thus be found at once without unravelling 
genealogical complexities. Besides titled persons and 


land-owners, many distinguished members of the ™ 
dramatic, literary, and artistic worlds and leading 7 
members of the British commercial world figure in 
its pages. An alphabetical list of Members of . Par, 7 
liament, with their addresses, is also included as a 
special sub-section, and an alphabetical list of 
the constituencies with the names of the Members ~ 
for each. The handbook is published by “ Kelly’s 7 
Directories, Ltd.,”’ 186, Strand, London, at a cost of 30s, 


Many additions have been made to Whitaker's | 
Almanack for 1931—particularly on such subjects as | 
Peeresses in their own Right, Dames Grand Cross 
and Grand Commanders, in the Legal Notes and 
the Public Schools section. In addition, the Questions 
of the Day are, as usual, dealt with in separate articles, 


such as ‘‘Englishwomen in 1930,’’ ‘“‘ Women in 
Parliament,’’ and ‘‘ Women in the Learned Pro- 
fessions.’’ This interesting series ranges from ‘‘ Adver- 


tising Conventions ’’ to ‘‘ Water Buses on the Thames,”’ 

and constitutes what may be justly termed a 

mine of information on all sorts of topical questions 

on which information is often hard to disinter. 

There are the usual Annual Summaries on the Year’s 

Weather, Storms and Floods, Science and Invention, 

Literature, Art, Music, Drama, the Films, and a wide 
range of similar headings. 


All sportsmen—may we say all Englishmen ?— 
but fox-hunters in particular, will be interested in 
‘The Fox-Hunters’ Year Book for 1931” (Mayfair 
Press. 15s.). Its principal feature is its series” 
of records with the fullest detail of every hunt” 
in the British Isles, put together with a miniature 
map of its country, details of the hunt uniform, 
particulars of subscriptions, meets, adjacent hunts, 
and a short summary of the country, in a concise 
form. It also contains information on _ Indian, 
Colonial, French, German, and American Hunts, and 
such useful features as the results of point-to-point 
meetings and a list of hunting stations and railway 
boxing centres. It is ornamented with numerous 
illustrations, including portraits in coloured repro- 
duction of well-known hunting figures. 


In connection with the very interesting  illus- 
trations dealing with vanishing African fauna, pub- 
lished in our issue of Dec. 13 last, we should like 
to state that the photograph of the line of snares 
reproduced on page 1060 was taken by Mr. G. L, 
Carlisle; that of the trapped hartebeest with a log’ 
on its leg, on page 1061, by Captain C. R. S. Pitman, 


D.S.O.; while the remainder of the set—reproduced) 
on pages 1060, 1061, and 1062—-were taken by Mr 
A. J. Klein. 











Newest first-class Hotel 
of distinction. 


NICE 


ATLANTIC 
HOTEL 


Greatest comfort at 
moderate terns. 


Concerts. Dances. 

















WESTMINSTER. 


NICE.—On the Promenade des Anglais. 


Rooms from Frs. 50. 


Pension from Frs. 100. 












Beautiful. 
Gardens. 


Spacious. Modern. 


Full South. 





e 
4 Mentone Orient Hotel 
Quite Central. 
One of the best Hotels here. 
Managing Proprietor, L. BRUNETTI. 


oe AN i RAN 
aM ery ee 


FOR WINTER 
HOLIDAYS 


2-MILE PROMENADE 
FULL AMUSEMENTS, GOLF 


GUIDE BOOK (144. stamp) from 
Box 12 . Town Clerk, Exmouth. 
For Apartments, ete. write 
information Bureau, High Street. 


DIRECT EXPRESSES 
by S.R. from WATERLOO 
Weekdays 8.40, 11.0am., 
12.40, 3.0, 6.0 p.m. 
Week-End Tickets. Return Fares, 
Ist 49/- 3rd 29/6 (from Friday 
to Tuesday) any train. 


sgt et ee 





Grand 

















MENTONE,\ 


every modern comfort. Full south. Moderate. 


Hotel Regina. 


Refined, comfortable Family Hotel on sea front, near Casino. 
Swiss Propr.: PAUL ULRICH. 


Ioo rooms with 





TRIUMPH 


SCORPION—the 
luxury 6-cyf. cars, from £220. 


Super Seven models from £162 10s.—-the finest Small Car in the world, Write for catalo, 
Triumph Motor Company, Limited, Coventry. 


least expensive 


London : 218, Great Portland Street, W. 
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Every C.P.R. Liner to Canada carries British Consols 


The New Canadian Pacific Liner 
Ready Spring 1931 


“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” 


liner in the Canadian trade " | 


~ British Consols 


garet 
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EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 
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Made from a delightful 


blend of specially selected 
fine Old Virginia Tobacco 


1O for §&P 
ZO for 1/4 
5O fr 3/3 
100 /or 6/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 





WESTMINSTER. 
NICE.—On the Promenade des Anglais. 


Rooms from Frs. 50. Pension from Frs. 100. 








#. Mentone Orient Hotel 
Beautiful. Spacious. Modern. Quite Central. Grand 


Gardens. Full South. One of the best Hotels here. 
Managing Proprietor, L. BRUNETTI. 














Let the “Great Eight” Help You 
When You Go to Paris & Berlin 


T the Paris offices of ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
News,”’ ‘The Graphic,” ‘‘The Sphere,” ‘ The 
Sketch,” ‘ The Tatler,’ ‘‘ The Bystander,” “ Britannia 
and Eve,” ‘ The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News,” 65 and 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, and at 
Berlin, 211, Kurfiirstendamm, there is a comfortable 
Reading Room where current and back copies of all 
the ‘‘Great Eight” publications may be read. In 
addition, advice and information will gladly be 
given free of charge on hotels, travel, amusements, 
shops, and the despatch of packages to all countries 
throughout the world. 


5g AaB i ¢ VL i: | Our Advertisement Agents for France, Belgium and 


Germany are the Agence Dorland, who should be 


addressed (regarding French and_ Belgian business) 
at 65 & 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris, VIII’, 


and at 211, Kurfiirstendamm, Berlin, W. 15, regarding 
German business. 


The Perfec SCul hi 9 60 
Te cl Bis cuil lo eal u ith che G6 For Switzerland and Italy our Advertisement Agents 


—— ; . are the Agence Havas, who should be addressed at 
MAD ila igi pl se Bing ns aes . SLE. 8, Rue de la Rotisserie, Geneva, SWITZERLAND. 


Agents: Julius Wile, Sons & Co., 10, Hubert St., New York City. 
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Beware the Danger Months 
For Children 


Yoboleine 


THE FOOD THAT BUILDS THE BODY 


The results obtained from ROBOLEINE 
have been described by mothers and doctors 
as marvellous and miraculous. Children who 
were mere skin and ae — instantly 
started to gain weight after a few doses. 

Lost appetites returned, digestive troubles LO OKI NG 
disappeared, good red blood was made, firm 
flesh formed, and the improvement main- 
tained until complete health was restored. 


ROBOLEINE must not be confused with 
ordinary Malt foods. It consists of BONE 
MARROW, YOLK OF EGG, CREAM OF 
MALT, and neutralised LEMON JUICE. 


We invite you to fill in the coupon and test 
a sample for yourself. 





Mr. Rhodes stands looking North to the greater South Africa 
of his dreams. His unnamed statue in Bulawayo is the 
Oi silk tinea greatest Empire symbol today. Make your pilgrimage this 
wes ilhecseie anate winter to the Matopo Hills, and learn the truths of Empire 
GENEROUS 12- DOSE in the shade of the boulders where he sat. 
SAMPLE : ; 


Southern Rhodesia will give you a practical idea of our 
great commonwealth—young towns, progressive commerce— 
the British spirit born anew. Visit the Falls — regarded by 
Lord Curzon as “ crowning an imperishable memory.” 
Explore Zimbabwe and plumb its mystery 





To Oppenheimer, Son & 
Co., Ltd., Handforth 
Laboratories, Clapham 
Road, London, S.W.9. 


Please send me a 12- 
dose sample. I enclose 
3d. in stamps _ for 
postage and _ packing. 
(Use Block Letters.) 
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Write to the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, Crown 
House, Aldwych, W.C., for Brochure D, giving full particulars. 
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“ TRANSAT” NB CREAM 


to 
aie ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
ENO S MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


To have visited North Africa with- 
out having seen the great oases of 
the Southern Sahara, is to have not 
seen the country at all. 


Intense sunshine—cloudless skies. Oceans 
of golden sand. Flower-decked oases, 
“Arabian Nights” cities of Central 
Sahara, Imperial cities of Morocco, Palaces 
and Fountains, Mosques and Minarets, 
an unfolding panorama of bewildering 
sights—more Eastern than the East. 


b> NORTH AFRICAN 
A2 MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to arrange an in- 
dependent private tour or a grand luxe 
tour of your own devising, to use your 
own car, to take seats in the fixed 
itinerary coaches, to make a combined 
Rail and Car tour, to make a desert 
crossing — the ‘‘ Transat” has irre- 
proachable arrangements — and _ its 
famous 44 ‘‘ Transatlantique” hotels 
that have made all this possible. 


Write for Booklet, ‘The Magic of Islam.” 
Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, ta. 


HOLTS MOUNTAIN CREAM 











